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642 March—The Wind in the Trees. 


MARCH. 


If I could catch all the stars in a net 

And make them tell me their Christian 
names, 

Or snare the dream of a violet, 

Or persuade the squirrels to teach me 
their games, 

Or quite surprise, on a warm June 
night, 

The lilac bushes that laugh for delight 

And tremble for fear lest we should 
hear them,— 

If I could tiptoe breathlessly near 
them 

And overhear them 

And master so 

Secrets that only the lilacs know: 

If I could feel what a young bird feels 

When first it flutters across the road, 

Or learn at last from the creaking 
wheels 

Of a wagon that story they tell their 
load— 

The hillside legend that never grows 
old: 

If I could be told 

All the subtle, impalpable, exquisite 
things 

That we just surmise when the country. 
sings, 

That week before they begin the hay: 

If I could contrive to sing, or to say, 

Or to be, what the poets have never 
invented, 

Should I be contented? 


Was I today? 
Clive Bell. 
The Nation. 


TIRNANOGUE. 


I used to think that Tirnanogue 
Was over the mountains high, 

Or in dream-haunted dells, or where 
The sunset freaks the sky 


With crimson islands, sapphire seas, 
And wreaths of glistening spray, 

Or battlemented towers where knights 
Lean forth in prankt array. 


‘And I have dreamed that ’neath the 


blue 
Commotion of the tide 





Safe in the Apple-blossomed land 


The Fenian warriors bide. 


But now I seek not Tirnanogue 
In sea or sky or glen, 

For I have found it glimmering 
In lowly haunts of men. 


I’ve seen it in two violet eyes 
Blossoming in the throng; 

I’ve heard it echoed in the tones 
Of an old Gaelic song. 


And should I weary of the press 
And clamor of the crowd, 

It greets me in an old man’s face 
Before an altar bowed. 


But all its gates are opened wide, 
Its very heart laid bare, 
When I behold the children play 
In the old Dublin square. 
Hugh A. MacCartan. 
The New Witness. 


THE WIND IN THE TREES. 


Wind! Wind! what do you bring 
With the whirling flake and the fly- 
ing cloud? 
A victor’s bays and.a song to sing? 
—Nay, but a hero’s shroud! 


Wild wind! what do you bear— 
A song of the men who fought and 
fell, 
A tale of the strong to do and dare? 
—Aye, and a tolling bell! 


Wind! wind! what do you see— 
The flying flags and the soldiers 
brave, 
The marching men, the bold and free? 
—Nay, but a new-dug grave! 


Wild wind! what do you moan 
To the frosty night and the cloud- 
wracked sky? 
—A soldier’s cross, a father’s groan, 
And a mother’s hopeless cry! 
S. Donald Coz. 
_ London Rifle Brigade. 
The Poetry Review. 
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_ IMPRESSIONS OF A RECENT TOUR IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


I cannot claim to have anything 
specially new to submit about America, 
but my notes of a recent visit may be 
of interest. I arrived in New York 
on October 8th. My inducement to 
visit the States was a request from 
the President of Harvard University, 
who is also the trustee of the Lowell 
Institute in Boston, to deliver a course 
of lectures. These kept me in Boston 
during four weeks, but before going 
there I spent a week in New York, 
and after their delivery visited and 
lectured in nearly every important city 
in the New England States, as well 
as in New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, and elsewhere. At New York, 
on my arrival, I had the.good fortune 
to meet with a number of the sup- 
porters of Mr. Wilson, and was able 
to see something of the working of a 
Presidential election. The most gener- 
ally-interesting feature was a Women’s 
Convention. Probably 400 ladies were 
present, women mostly of a ‘repre- 
sentative character. The speaking 


was of a high average, and, while. 


dealing with the virtues of Mr. Wilson, 
made perfectly fair attacks on Mr. 
Hughes, but there was not a phrase, 
from beginning to end, which was 
conspicuously unfair. From associa- 
tion with Wilsonites in New York I 
passed on to Boston, and there [I 
soon found that the prevalent opinion 
was in favor of Mr. Hughes. During 
my month in Boston I paid a-.flying 
visit to: New York, and was enter- 


tained at a dinner given in-my honor’ 


by one of the leading organizers of 
Mr. Wilson’s campaign, but attended 
by eighteen or twenty of the leading 
representatives of the New York Press 
of various shades of opinion. I sat at 
the right hand of my host, and on my 
right hand was an old friend, who was 


an equally distinguished member of: 
the Republican Party. My. readers 
will, of course, remember’ that Mr. 
Wilson is a Democrat. Sharp dis- 
cussion took place across the table 
between the representatives of .the: 
various sections of public opinion, bat 
it was such a discussion as might have 
taken place in London between the 
contributors to the Times, or the. 
Spectator; or the Nation, or The Con- © 
temporary Review. For a good hour. 
after the dinner there was brilliant - 
talk, everybody speaking out freely, : 
because it was distinctly understood. 
that no report of the dinner should 
take place. Rarely have I enjoyed 
any conversation at so high a level.: 
Then the discussion turned to Euro- 
pean politics, and espesially to the 
Near East, in which I exchanged the. 
position of the delighted listener to 
that of one who had to answer a great : 
number of searching questions and to: 
express his own opinion. The ques-. 
tions asked and the observations made 
showed that Americans have a keen 
interest not only in the issue of the 
war, but especially in its bearings upon; 
Constantinople and the existence of: 
Turkey. One opinion was, however, 
expressed which deserves note. I had. 
already heard complaints -of the in-: 
completeness of the news telegraphed 
from England of what we were doing. 


on the Continent. and in Ireland.. It. ~:~ 


was pointed -out that. the .German... 
Embassy at Washington was at the’ 


head of a large propaganda, extending, 


throughout the Republic,: which was; 
fully supplied with the German ver-. 
sion of events. One member remarked. 
that the English official reports were 
looked upon with the same suspicion 
as those which came from Berlin, and 
that this was due to the action of the. 
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British censor. This was not pleasant 
hearing. It is unpleasant to learn that 
our Government desired to: prevent 
the publication of news, and I strongly 
declared my opinion that if it had done 
so it was against the wish of the 
majority. I would vonture the opinion 
that a Government news agency should 
be established in Washington or New 
York, which, while avoiding the prop- 
agandism of the German Embassy, 
should yet supply news, whether dis- 
agreeable or not, which should be 
regarded as trustworthy. The great 
mass of the Americans who take inter- 
est in European questions are heartily 
with us, and nothing can be gained by 
leaving the impression that our country 
wishes to suppress information. 

On the day after the dinner in 
question, which lasted until midnight, 
I returned to Boston in order to de- 
liver one of my lectures the next 
evening. During my month in Boston 
I had the pleasure of making the 
acquaintance of many men of eminence 
belonging to great political parties. 
I was soon made a member of five 
clubs, that of St. Botolph being prob- 
ably the oldest. It was there that I 
renewed the acquaintance with Dr. 
Eliot, the “grand oJd man of Boston.”’ 
I had met him fo-ty-five years ago in 
London when he was President of the 
American Social Science Association, 
while I was general secretary of the 
English Association of the same name. 

I visited and lectured not merely 
at Yale, but at Bridgeport—where 
the people are piling up the dollars by 
making ammunition for the Allies, 
as wel] as at the Universities of Phila- 
delphia, the City of New York, and 
Columbia. In none of the places was 
there a flagging of interest in any 
matter connected with the war. The 
great majority in every audience was 
heart and soul with the Allies, but the 
fact which I wish to emphasize is that 
I was everywhere struck with the 


careful attention which was being 
given to historical subjects. Both at 
Harvard and at Yale I was told with 
delight of the books which have 
appeared, or are appearing, giving a 
correct version of the Revolutionary 
War in America. I had long heard 
that the old American school books in. 
the States were full of blatant non- 
sense about that war; they repre- 
sented it as one between foolish old 
Tories, with poor old George III as a 
tyrant at their head, and bands of 
patriots seeking nothing but the estab- 
lishment of a great free republic. I 
was not aware, however, of how greatly 
this view of the case had prevailed 
until I heard specimens of the non- 
sense which the new school of Ameri- 
can historians, simply seekers after 
the truth, were setting themselves to 
refute. Probably the work of Pro- 
fessor Andrews, of Yale, who has 
visited England in order to examine 
the original documents readily placed 
at his disposal at Oxford and in 
London, will largely assist in bringing 
historical knowledge on the subject 
within the grasp of students. 

It used to be said complaisantly 
that American schemes of study 
ranged over too wide a field, but I 
do not believe that this applies to 
any of the universities which I have 
mentioned. The person who speaks 
of American studies as being shallow 
and diffuse is not up-to-date. My 
impression is that America is steadily 
forging ahead in the way of scholar- 
ship. Admiral Mahan led the world 
in questions relating to Sea Geog- 
raphy, and the various books which 
he wrote on sea-power, as well as his 
studies of Nelson, are well-known not 
only in the British Navy, but in the’ 
German. The American Geographic 
Society, with its half-a-million mem- 
bers, is educating the nation in the 
geography of the world. I was present 
in a London club, three or four years 

















ago, when one of the most distinguished 
astronomers in the kingdom entered 
during a discussion as to which nation 
was doing most for astronomy. The 
new arrival was at once referred to 
as an authority, and answered with- 
out hesitation: America is doing as 
much as the whole of Europe put 
together, and then proceeded to give 
hig reasons for the thoroughness of the 
astronomical work done across the 
Atlantic. I was, during upwards of 
forty years, in the happy position of 
making the acquaintance of nearly 
every archxologist who worked in the 
Turkish Empire. I know also the 
archeological schools of Britain and 
of America which are held in Athens. 
As a member for many years of the 
Council for Palestine Exploration, I 
am not likely to undervalue what our 
great society has done, but no country 
in the world, during the last fifty years, 
has done more for archeology than 
America. After the time of Layard 
it seemed as if England had ceased to 
take interest in the Sumians and other 
peoples of the southeast of Assyria. 
America took the matter up and 
continued it, until we joined in, a 
dozen years ago, under Professor 
Sayce, Mr. Hogarth, Mr. John Gar- 
stang, and the German Otto Winckler, 
in tackling the question of the Hittite 
monuments at Jerablus in Southern 
Hittiteland, and Winckler at the 
northern capital. In the meantime, 
American archeologists had struck in 
at the southeast end of Mesopotamia, 
and my friend, Dr. John Peters, opened 
the famous mound of Nippur, and 
revealed to us a hidden city that has 
given the world wonderful results. 
It was under his successor that, hav- 
ing dug successfully through thirty feet 
of débris, it was found that the early 
name of the city was Calneh, a place 
mentioned in the Bible (Gen., x-10), 
attributed to Nimrod, the mighty 
hunter before the Lord. Calneh itself 
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had been searched for ‘in vain for a 
eentury, and wild guesses. had been 
made as to its whereabouts. The 
University of Pennsylvania, which 
had furnished the capital for the 
expedition, has thousands of beautiful 
tablets full of cuneiform writing, which 
it will take probably at least twenty 
years to decipher, but no archeclogist 
can speak of the work done by the 
Americans without respect. 
The mention of Dr. Peters reminds 
me that when I reached America he 
was busily engaged with work con- 
nected with a convention of the Epis- 
ecopal Church. This leads me on to 
say something of the churches in 
America. The churches,- taken alto- 
gether, are a surprise to an English- 
man on his first visit. He has, of 
course, learned that there is nothing 
in the nature of an established church 
in the country, but it takes some time 
to realize the absolute equality exist- 
ing between the churches. No one 
assumes the superiority of a minister 
of religion on account of the com- 
munity with which he is connected. 
At New Haven I met a dean of whom 
everyone spoke with respect, whom I 
found learned and intelligent, and 
heard described as perhaps the greatest 
preacher in the country. It was after 
that that I learned that he was Dean 
of Faculty and a Congregationalist. 
Character and education seem the 
best means of discriminating between 
ministers of religion. The Episcopal 
Church of America has, of course, the 
traditions of our Establishment be- 
hind it, and in the New England 
States it was at a disadvantage. 
Sometimes its earlier connection with 
the English Government led even to 
curious results. For example, the 
King’s Chapel in Boston before the 
War of Independence was that at- 
tended by the Governor, and, in 
accordance with its trust deed, or 
some corresponding document, the 
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-Book of -Common Prayer had to be 
employed. On the establishment of 
the Republic, of course, all reference 
to the King and the Royal Family 
had to be changed; but in course of 
time the congregation became Uni- 
tarian, and they altered the Prayer 
Book accordingly with even amusing 
results. The same change of doctrine 
was applied to hymns. In a collection 
for Christian worship the first is the 
well-known production of Bishop 
Heber, ‘“‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty.” One would have thought 
that it would be difficult to omit all 
references to the Trinity, but the 
task was accomplished. It is curious 
to observe how largely Boston is still 
Unitarian, but with a kind of Uni- 
tarianism with which Christians do 
not generally quarrel. One of the 
most orthodox men in Boston ex- 
pressed his opinion to me that a cen- 
tury and a half ago the extreme 
Calvinism of the New England States 
was in danger of setting aside the 
first article of the Nicene Creed and 
of making two separate Gods, and that 
Unitarianism was a protest against 
such heterodoxy. Similar protest, of 
course, was made in England in the 
eighteenth century, when many Pres- 
byterian Churches (as, for example, 
that still so-called in York) became 
Unitarian. Meantime, the Episcopal 
Church in Boston and the New Eng- 
land States had pulled itself together, 
and though the English Tories of the 
eighteenth century would not ordain 
a bishop for the Church of the people 
who had been in rebellion, Ordination 
was granted by the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, and in this twentieth century 
the American Episcopal Church has 
become a great, a growing, and a 
magnificent institution. Its form of 
liturgy; now carefully revised, its 





traditional associations with the race 
which keeps it more or less in un- 
broken continuity with the Church 
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of our ancestors for centuries before 
the Reformation, appeal to the histori- 


-eal sense of English-speaking people. 


I know of no more dignified service 
than that which I attended at the 
beautiful Trinity Church in Boston. 
Its former rector, Dr. Phillips Brooks, 
‘was as much esteemed in England as 
in America. In Boston, as well as 
elsewhere, the Episcopal Church is 
increasing in numbers. Its clergy are 
well above the average in preaching, 
and it is not surprising, therefore, 
that in New York and in most of the 
towns of the New England and Middle 
States it is going ahead. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church 
has probably the largest number of 
members in America. I had a long 
and interesting talk with one of the 
most eminent Presbyterians of New 
England in regard to it. I put the 
question: Which Church do you 
think is making the most progress in 
America? His reply was: The Metho- 
dist Episcopal. He had recently made 
a tour through the Middle West, and 
was greatly surprised at its progress. 
“Twenty years ago,’”’ said he, ‘‘there 
was danger that it would perish in 
emotionalism.”” He did not under- 
value such a sentiment, but said the 
educated people of these growing States 
wanted something more solid, and that 
could only be supplied by education. 
A number of the leading Methodists 
took the matter in hand, and fur- 
nished money for schools, colleges, 
and chairs of up-to-date Theology 
with such liberality that the position 
was changed, and there is now no 
Church in the United States, accord- 
ing to my informant, which is going 
more safely and steadily ahead. 

The Presbyterians have long been 
strong in the Northern States as they 
are in Canada. To say that they 
have changed their theology would 
be to assert what everyone knows to 
be true. In theory they stand upon 


























the ancient ways. - In practice, they 
deal with new interpretations and 
recognize the principles of evolution, 
even in theology. _Most people will 
recall that some of the Churches in 
America have the general support of 
extremely wealthy men, and many of 
such men personally engage in Sunday- 
school teaching. 

Let me say at once that, in my 
opinion, America has been greatly 
leavened by the influence of general 
free thought. The heavy attacks by 
such men as Colonel Ingersoll and 
others on Christianity have not really 
done it any harm; by which I do not 
mean that the country curate could 
not point out that some isolated 
passage of Scripture had been mis- 
quoted or misinterpreted upon which 
his reverence could make a great cry 
of rejoicing, but the Americans have, 
with common sense, heard what was 
said, and accepted it when they found 
it true, but stuck to the great system 
of ethics which Christianity has given 
to the world. The result of such 
influence is seen in the many societies 
of brotherly or sisterly aid for the 
propagation of altruism and human 
kindness. I met a men in a part of 
New York with which I was quite 
unfamiliar, and asked my way to a 
certain place. His reply was, ‘I 
don’t think you can find it alone; 
I will come with you.” I protested, 
but he went with me, and explained 
to me he was under a vow to his 
society to do one unselfish action at 
least a day. This is the kind of thing 
one hears of, and sees even oftener 
than one hears of. It is Christianity 
in action; it is like- the rule which 
our boy scouts are under, and which 
is a religion of itself, not, of course, 
excluding other articles of belief. 

In my opinion, the most hopeful 
sign in America is the attention that 
is being accorded to the education of 
women. Ten years ago I found my- 
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self at Schaffhausen accompanied by 
a young fellow just from Oxford. 
The latter had made a special study 
of French literature during the eight- 
eenth century. Our vis-d-tis were an 
American with his wife and three 
daughters, the eldest daughter was 
perhaps twenty-three, the youngest 
eighteen. They were pretty, intelli- 
gent women, and soon got into con- 
versation with the young Oxford man. 
They had evidently recently gone 
through a course of French Literature 
of the same period. Young Oxford 
looked two or three years younger 
than he was, and I think the young 
Americans were rather determined to 
show him the superiority of their 
culture, but he held his ground, and 
left the impression upon me that he 
knew his subject better than. they. 
The father and mother and I were 
interested and amused, but ‘were 
mostly silent. When - dinner. was 
finished the father said that he could 
give me a good cigar, and we left the 
party to themselves to walk on the 
long terraces in front of the house. 
“That young man with you is a smart 
boy; he held his own against my 
daughters splendidly.’”’ ‘Then he: told 
me that for fifteen years past his wife 
and daughters had come to Europe, 
while he had remained at home to 
make the dollars. He knew. nothing 
of the subjects they were discussing, 
because he had been hurried, into 
business. at the age of thirteen or 
fourteen. While he. greatly regretted 
that he had not himself hada college 
course, it was a delight to him and his 
wife to see how much his daughters 
had developed in. knowledge, . not 
merely of the subjects taught at the 
college, but in art, which enabled-them 
intelligently to appreciate the pictures 
that they saw and the accounts given 
of distant places. At the present time 
it appears to me that /all:.American 
women, above the weekly-wage class, 
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have gone through, or are going 
through, a useful course of general 
education. Without mentioning some 
of the interesting developments, such 
as the institutions at Oberlin, where 
boys and girls are educated together, 
and the magnificent colleges for 
women in California and Chicago, I 
may yet name some I was able to 
visit. 

Wellesley College, near that of 
Harvard, and Vassar are perhaps the 
most interesting. I had the pleasure 
of visiting Wellesley and lecturing 
there in November last. The college 
was:.due to the genius and public 
spirit of a Mr. Durant. Having 
absolutely no connection with Harvard, 
it is interesting to notice that the 
elder Institution soon took an inter- 
est in the development of its sister 
University. Many well-known Har- 
vard men, including the dominating 
figure of Bishop Phillips Brooks, took 
great interest in it, and served it as 
trustees or advisory visitors. About 
the opening of the present century the 
current curriculum was adopted; it 
was the result of much thought and 
experience, and occupied three years 
in its formation. Wellesley has hardly 
yet recovered from a terrible fire in 
1913, but the attendance has kept 
fully up, and the students of Wellesley 
are already known and _ respected 
throughout America and in distant 
parts of the world. We had three of 
them in Constantinople, and all of 
them would have done credit to any 
university. The college has the power 
of conferring degrees, and, like Har- 
vard itself, has always maintained the 
reputation of the degrees at a high 
level. President Ellen Pendleton 
arouses the kind of enthusiasm among 
the students which makes them keen 
workers, and those who have left 
Wellesley speak of her in warm terms 
of appreciation. I have never seen a 
more intelligent or appreciative audi- 


ence than that which I faced there 
last November. 

The three great women’s colleges 
are Wellesley, Vassar, and Bryn Mawr. 
The surroundings of Wellesley are 
beautiful, and the historical associa- 
tions connected with the immediate 
neighborhood are not without value. 
One may motor easily to Salem and 
visit the House of the Seyen Gables, 
which now, I believe, is the property 
of a Ladies’ Club, but is religiously 
kept as the old-fashioned New England 
farm described by Hawthorne. . I 
lunched with a Salem man, who 
gloried in the fact that in 1695 an 
ancestor was hanged for witchcraft. 
We looked in at the Court House and 
saw the original depositions and a box 
of pins which are said to have been 
recovered from the bodies of the vic- 
tims who were bewitched. These old 
Puritans, who had left England to 
avoid prelacy, had probably the fine 
old puritanical spirit which put down 
bear-baiting, not because it gave pain 
to the bear, but because it gave 
pleasure to the spectators. They be- 
lieved absolutely in the Bible. When 
they found ‘‘Thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live,” they hanged a whole 
company of persons who were believed 
to be engaged in witchcraft. My 
excellent host lived in a lovely, mod- 
ern colonial house on the seashore, 
amidst surroundings which it would be 
difficult to surpass in Devon or 
Cornwall. 

Some of the settlers thought that 
England had not treated them well; 
they remained attached to her, but 
were determined not to tolerate schis- 
matics like Quakers. I, metaphori- 
eally, lifted my hat to the statue of 
Roger Williams at Providence, who, 
so far as I know, first raised the 
standard of religious liberty, and for 
the first time dared to say: “If you 
know a man to be an unbeliever or a 
misbeliever you must let him alone 




















in his perversity or error,’’ for error 
is but truth in the making. 

Vassar is a long way from Wellesley, 
and is near Poughkeepsie, in the State 
of New York. It is in a lovely stretch 
of country, and the college has large 
grounds, which are for the use of the 
students. I believe that Vassar and 
Wellesley have about the same number 
of students, in each case not less than 
one thousand, with more applications 
for entrance than they can accept. 
I spent an evening there, and saw 
much to admire. The college build- 
ings appeared to me in every way 
adequate. The noble tower of the 
library would do credit to Oxford. 
The dinner with the students and 
professors was enlivened by the free 
chatter of several hundreds of girls. 
When shortly afterwards they ad- 
journed for a short religious service I 
accompanied the principal. The pieas- 
ant babel of so many voices in the 
campus, as the quadrangle is there 
called, was delightful. But as we 
passed the threshold of the Church 
every voice was immediately hushed, 
and a more orderly congregation could 
not be found. The singing of some 
well-known hymns accompanied by a 
good organ, the reading of a psalm, 
the general recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer, and a few words from the 
person in charge of the service con- 
cluded a religious exercise of perhaps 
twenty minutes. Then I saw the 
effects of discipline; the choir, all in 
silence, filed off the platform to the 
right and left, and were followed in 
rapid succession down both aisles by 
a quick, though never disorderly, 
stream of students, so that the whole 
place was emptied within four minutes. 
It was a fine drill, gone through daily, 
and to the stranger had nothing of 
drill about it. But in a country where 
wood is so largely used in building 
construction, such a habit is of value. 
The internal arrangements of the 
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college are interesting: the most 
advanced class, consisting of girls who 
in England would be ‘‘out” (as indeed 
many of these young ladies are), have 
their own drawing-room, and to this 
not even the principal of the college 
is permitted to enter, except on 
invitation. One was issued, however, 
on the evening in question, to her and 
to me, and it was interesting to see 
the clubroom of the girls. They are 
allowed great liberty in the way of 
furnishing, and on inquiry as to the 
value of a beautiful oil-painting, I 
was informed that it and other orna- 
ments of the room were lent by the 
members during their term. I had 
the opportunity of conversing with 
some of the leading professors, whom 
it would be invidious to mention, and 
was not surprised to learn of the high 
reputation possessed by the graduates 
and students of Vassar, nor at the 
fact that many of them were the 
daughters of some of the most eminent 
men of the Republic. It is a grand 
institution. 

The third of the best known col- 
leges for women in America is Bryn 
Mawr, which is in Pennsylvania, near 
the University for men, Haverford. 
It was later in foundation than the 
other two colléges mentioned, having 
come into existence in 1885. The 
Principal of Haverford, Dr. Isaac 
Sharpless, is on the governing faculty 
of Bryn Mawr, and both colleges are 
under the Society of Friends. It 
educates about 400 girls, and its 
entrance examination is always stiff, 
so as to keep the members select, as 
the space is limited. 

Heaven forbid that I should fail to 
appreciate the splendid work which 
is being done by our own secondary 
and other colleges and schools for the 
higher education, but I venture to 
express a doubt whether, on the 
whole, the general standard of girls’ 
education in England is up to the 
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level of that of the Northern States of 
America. We want some of our 
millionaires to be as ready in pouring 
out their wealth for such purposes as 
so many of the wealthy Americans 
have shown themselves to be. 

Of course, it would be absurd for 
me to speak dogmatically about the 
education and moral progress of the 
United States, but, judging from what 
I saw, I should say that there is no 
country in the world in which there is 
@ more sane public tone, one that I 
attribute largely to the high character 
of higher education and to the influence 
of the various Christian churches. It 
is easy to sneer at the multiplicity of 
religious sects and at the vagaries of 
some of them. It has often been said 
that no form of dissent exists which 
is not the result of the exaggeration 
of some truth which the orthodox 
churches have neglected, and _ the 
group of churches, such as the Christa- 
delphians, the Universalists, and the 
great number of singular brotherhoods 
which one finds everywhere in the 
northeastern corner of the Union, are 
the results of attempts to bring the 
developments of humanity well within 
the sphere of the Christian Church. 
The Christian Church is fast ceasing to 
be the mere instrument of saving a 
man’s soul from eternal punishment; 
it is developing a worship of humanity 
and of service for it which may well 
replace half the rubbish that has been 
taught in the “narrowness of the 
ordinary orthodox churches. The out- 
look appears to me distinctly hopeful. 
There is nothing of the German kultur, 
no school of thought which proposes 
to go behind Christianity or even 
Paganism, and to get back to the 
ethics of the Stone Age. The vagaries, 
and even fantastic, developments, are 
all honest attempts to carry out the 
divine command of love to one’s 
neighbor. This has led especially to 


@ generous toleration, of which one 
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sees at times curious illustrations. 
Motoring in New York with a wealthy 
Jew, whose charity is well known 
amongst his friends, we passed a 
Universalist Church. Said my com- 


panion, ‘“‘That’s a Church I often 
attend. The pastor is doing good 
work, and is a_ great friend of 
mine.”’ 


There are many questions on which 
I should like to add something. The 
difficulties before America, arising 
from the influx of immigrants of many 
races, are enormous. In New York I 
found the thirty or forty waiters in 
the hotel in which I first stayed were 
all Greeks, most of them only knowing 
about half-a-dozen words of English. 
When they found that my daughter, 
who was with me, and I understood 
their speech, lively and interesting men 
became exchanged for distinctly stupid 
waiters. I found that they had left 
their country to escape military con- 
scription, and that in one quarter of 
New York the population was largely 
Greek. They had almost obtained a 
monopoly of certain small businesses. 
Motoring one afternoon through 
Chinatown, while my friends left the 
car to buy some of the rubbish and 
crockery which they could have bought 
in London for half the price, I was 
soon surrounded by _half-a-dozen 
youngsters who belonged to .four 
different nationalities, three of them 
had manifestly negro blood in their 
veins, one was obviously Mongolian, 
the others I was unable to identify. 
With the easy carelessness, not with- 
out a certain charm, which charac- 
terizes New York motor-drivers, the 
youngsters stood upon the footboard 
and entered into a lively conversation 
with me, the public spirit of the rest 
pulling up anyone who was disposed 
to intrude. I asked them as to their 
progress in education; they spoke 
freely of the public school which they 
attended, and all were learning to 




















speak English well. I asked them if 
they knew any poetry, and a girl 


amongst them said she knew many . 


pieces. She immediately struck into 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, quoting 
the passage “He prayeth best who 
loveth best,” and went through it 
promptly, interruptious by the others 
showing that they were all familiar 
with the passage in question. I had 
heard the quotation of Charles Kings- 
ley a day or two earlier given by a 
Demerara girl whom I met on board 
ship, who had been at a convent 
school in Surrey, and had quite a stock 
of good poetry, and I wanted to hear 
the end of Charles Kingsley’s lines, 
beginning “Be good, sweet maid, and 
let who will be clever.”’ I asked my 
little audience if any of them knew it. 
The three girls of the party knew it 
well. The song which they all knew 
was “My Country, ’tis of Thee.” 
I think they were surprised to hear 
that the tune was also our British 
National Anthem. 

At Boston I found all the waiters 
were. Negroes—gentlemen of. color. 
They did not strike me as interesting. 
I found them slow in movement, and 
apt to be surly or sulky.. Everyone to 
whom I spoke told me that one sees 
the Negro at his worst in the New 
England States. His legal position is 
assured, his social position is doubtful. 
Meantime, thousands of Slavs, of 
Russians—especially Jews, of Magyars, 
and of Italians are steadily pouring 
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into the country. Will the leaven of 


_the New England States be sufficient 


to leaven the whole lump and make a 
united people? The best Americans 
are hopeful that it will, and their trust 
is largely in popular education. The 
immigrants are almost useless for such 
purpose, but their children furnish 
hope. They are all thrown into the 
great mill of the public schools, and 
grounded in the language of Shake- 
speare, Milton, Franklin, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, and of James Russell 
Lowell, and come out American citi- 
zens; and if their character is formed 
on these lines the nation may well be 
hopeful. 

Each new generation will believe 
that it is the heir of the lovers of 
liberty possessed. by those who ob- 
tained Magna Charta, who invented 
writs of Habeas Corpus, and of whom 
it might be said: ‘‘Yours are Hamp- 
den’s and Russell’s glory; Sydney’s 
matchless shade is yours.” As today 
the Greeks in Trebizond, in the Greek 
islands, and in the Morea speak of 
the glories of their Greek ancestors of 
the time of Pericles, with which, 
ethnologically, they have not much 
to do, so a thousand years hence the 
noble, free Republic of the West, the 
refuge for those who are desolate and 
oppressed, may even speak of their 
ancestors of the Mayflower, for human 
faith in such matters is gloriously 
trustful and is not without a basis of 


‘truth. 


Edwin Pears. 
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One of the most. difficult. tasks to be 
accomplished by every war student is 
that of visualizing the various events 
in progress, and the different peace 
suggestions and hints which are thrown 
out in their proper proportion and in 
their true perspective. In all the Al- 
lied countries. there are partisans of a 


policy destined to defeat the Central 


‘Powers in this or that theatre of. op- 


erations. Equally well there are those 
who contend that, so long as re-estab- 
lishment of peace does not leave. Ger- 
many or her friends in a predominating 
position in some particular part of the 
world, then, and only then, shall we 
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have accomplished: the objects for 
which we are fighting. Such senti- 
ments, natural in themselves, are jus- 
tified to a point, but they are only 
really legitimate when they have for 
their basis a knowledge of the real 
reasons for which the enemy provoked 
this war, and particularly of the true 
purpose for which he has now been 
fighting for more than two years. 

Whatever may have been their ac- 
tual hopes before the outbreak of 
hostilities, the decision of this country 
to come to the support of France and 
Russia, the immediate declaration of 
Italian neutrality, and above all, the 
enforced Germanic retreat from the 
Marne, must have convinced the Cen- 
tral Powers that they would be com- 
pelled to play, as they have played, 
and as they are still playing, not for a 
final victory, but for a “draw.’’ The 
full advantages of that ‘“‘draw’” could 
only be secured by foregoing the re- 
sults of temporary victory in one area 
in order to secure success in another. 
With this object in view, it has seemed 
probable for more than two years, and 
it is now conclusively proved (by the 
nature of the various peace hints, by 
the signing of an economic treaty with 
Turkey, and by permitting the Otto- 
man Government to abandon its 
somewhat subordinate position under 
the collective guardianship of the 
Great Powers), that the Kaiser, know- 
ing he could gain nothing by force of 
arms in the West, has been prepared 
to make sacrifices there in order to 
further his program in the East. This 
being the case, the principal object of 
these few pages is to discuss, firstly, 
the “initiation” of that program 
throughout the years which preceded 
the war, and, secondly, the ‘‘consum- 
mation’”’ of that policy during the 
period which has intervened since 
the beginning of the European 
Conflagration. 

The sentiments and views of the 


German Ruler became markedly ap- 
parent from the very moment when 
he assumed the reins of government, 
for one year later, and in 1889, His 
Majesty paid his first visit to Constan- 
tinople—a visit more or less con- 
nected with the then recent grabbing of 
the Haidar Pasha-Ismid Railway by 
the Germans, and with the concession 
for the prolongation of that line: to 
Angora as a German concern. Di- 
rectly afterwards, and early in 1890, 
and by the ‘‘Dropping of the Pilot,” 
we have in the retirement of Bismarck 
a clear reversal of the policy based 
upon the assertion of that statesman 
to the effect that the whole Eastern 
Question was “‘not worth the bones of 
a Pomeranian Grenadier.’”’ In 1898 
the Emperor paid his second visit to 
Turkey—a visit nominally undertaken 
as a peaceful pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
but an excursion really decided upon 
as an elaborately arranged coup de 
thédtre. That visit was in its turn fol- 
lowed in 1903 by the signing of the 
Concession for the Construction of the 
Baghdad Railway—a concession which 
gave to the Company and its Govern- 
ment interests which were never likely 
to be ignored by Germany, and a con- 
cession which will always remain one 
of the greatest diplomatic triumphs of 
the Emperor’s reign. 

Before, and particularly since the 
appointment of Baron Marshal von 
Bieberstein, who had then been a per- 
sonal friend of the Kaiser’s for many 
years, as Ambassador in Constanti- 
nople in October, 1897, the enemy has 
been carefully preparing the way for 
the realization of his Pan-German 
dreams in the Near and Middle Easts. 
Although, so far as the Balkan States 
were concerned, up to the outbreak of 
the war, the Kaiser endeavored to 
screen his intentions behind a nom- 
inally Austrian program, for years he 
has really been making ready his 
ground for the present occasion by 
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military, political and economic pene- 
tration, and by diplomatic intrigues 
destined to bring about a favorable 
situation for Germany when the favor- 
able moment for action arrived. The 
Power of von der Goltz Pasha, who 
introduced the present military sys- 
tem in Turkey, and of his pupils 
was gradually increased until the Ot- 
toman Army was finally placed com- 
pletely under Germanic control. In 
the late nineties, whilst reserving their 
right to a voice in its final settlement, 
Germany and Austria withdrew from 
the Concert of Powers so far as con- 
cerned the Cretan Question. Abdul 
Hamid’s refusal to introduce reforms 
in Turkish administration, continued 
unrest in his European Dominions, 
the appointment of European officers 
to the Macedonian gendarmerie, and 
the annexation of Bosnia: and Herze- 
govina, were in their turn utilized to 
further the enemy’s cause. Even the 
Young Turkish Revolution, which at 
first seemed destined greatly to mini- 
mize German power at Constantinople, 
was so cleverly utilized by her Am- 
bassador that her prestige became 
redoubled. Once more, and during 
the Turco-Italian War, when the posi- 
tion of Baron Marshal von Bieber- 
stein had become seriously compro- 
mised as a result of the Italian annexa- 
tion of Tripoli, which he could not 
prevent, it suddenly became con- 
venient to transfer that diplomatist to 
Londom ad’ $6-t6place him by another, 
perhaps less. able, but certainly none 


the less successful in retaining a grasp . 


over everything which took place in 
the Ottoman Capital. 


This brings us’ up to. the Balkan: 


Campaign—a campaign which at one 
time seemed destined to terminate in a 


manner entirely disadvantageous to. 


Germany. Thus, if the four States, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Montenegro and 
Serbia, who fought in the first war, 
had continued on good terms with one 
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another, the whole balance of power 
in Europe would almost certainly 
have been changed. Instead of the 
Ottoman Empire, which prior to the 
outbreak of hostilities was held by 
competent authorities to be able to 
provide a vast army, then calculated 
to number approximately 1,225,000 
men, there would have sprung up a 
friendly group of countries which, in 
the near future, could easily have 
placed in the field a combined army 
approximately amounting to at least 
1,000,000 all told. As the interests of 
such a Confederation, which would 
probably have been joined by Rou- 
mania, would have been on the side 
of the then Triple Entente, the Cen- 
tral Powers at once realized that its 
formation or its continued existence 
would mean for them not only the loss 
of the value of Turkey, but also the 
gain for their enemies of four or five 
allies, most of whom had already 
proved their power in war. 

The Kaiser was not then prepared 
to make war, for his fleet was not ready, 
his Zeppelins were not perfected, and 
the enlargement of his Kiel Canal was 
not completed.. Whilst exerting a 
withstraining influence in Austria, 
Germany therefore contented herself 
by creating a favorable situation for 
the future. The Ambassadorial Con- 
ference, under the Chairmanship of 
Sir Edward Grey, succeeded in tem- 
porarily maintaining the so-called bal- 
ance of power in Europe. It may also 
have been the means of localizing the 
Balkan conflict. But the secret hand 
of Germany, acting through the mouth- 
piece of Vienna, encouraged the rivalry 
which existed between Bulgaria and. 
her former: Allies—a rivalry which ul-: . 
timately ended in the second Balkan 
War. That war, and particularly the 
fatal Treaty of Bucharest, favored as 
it.was by Germany, led not to a settle- 
ment, but simply to a holding in sus- 
pense of the numerous Near Eastern 
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questions -which had been the means 


of shaking the European Concert to 
its very foundation. Indeed, as the 
present writer has already shown in 
numerous articles published in this 
Review, that second war, the nominal 
settlement of the Agean Islands ques- 
tion, and the entirely unjustifiable 
shutting off of Serbia from the Adriatic 
coast, left the Near East still Europe’s 
greatest danger zone. In short. these 
events created situations in which it 
was certain that the unjustifiable 
losses then suffered by Bulgaria would 
cause her to seize the first opportunity 
to try to regain her coveted territory, 
that there must be renewed difficulties 
concerning the ownership of the Augean 
Islands, and that war between Austria 
and Serbia could not long be post- 
poned. 

So much for what may be described 
as the “initiation” stage of German 
Near Eastern policy, which lasted until 
the outbreak of hostilities. From that 
time, and therefore during its ‘‘con- 
summation,” events may be discussed 
as having taken place in three phases, 
the first of which extended until the 
entry of Turkey into the war. During 
this period the Germans spared no 
pains to encourage the Ottoman 
Chauvinists in the idea that war upon 
the side of Germany would enable the 
Turks to regain at least some of the 
®gean Islands, which they had lost, 
and to utilize our confiscation of the 
two Ottoman Dreadnoughts built 
largely as a result of public subscrip- 
tion, as a means of inflaming opinion 
among the Turkish people, who did 
not understand the true and legitimate 
reasons for that confiscation. 
Capitulations which governed the spe- 
cial position of Europeans domiciled 
in Turkey were abolished. The British 
instructors in the Turkish Navy were 
summarily dismissed. Turkey was 


persuaded to mobilize—a measure 
which she was not in a financial 


The 
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position to undertake, and a measure 
which could only have been directed 
against the Allies. : 

But the all-important feature and 
real turning in the situation—a feature 
which has influenced the whole con- 
duct of the war—was the escape from 
the Allied Fleet and the subsequent 
presence at Constantinople of the 
Goeben and the Breslau. Instead of 
grasping the fact, then and there in 
the month of August, 1914, that the 
arrival of these ships would enable 
Germany to rush Turkey into the war, 
and instead of immediately following 
them into the Dardanelles, not as the 
enemies of Turkey, but as a peaceful 
precaution and as the protectors and 
friends of the true Ottoman people, 
the Allies consistently ignored the 
markedly apparent fact that Turkey 
would seize the first opportunity of 
throwing in her lot with Germany, 
and permitted the enemy to continue 
to develop the situation to his own 
advantage. 

As there is no space or necessity 
here to discuss the detailed manner 
in which Germany finally hurled 
Turkey into the war I will digress — 
for a moment in order to make a brief 
reference to a further and, perhaps, 
to an all-important effect of the so- 


‘ ealled Turkish purchase of the Goeben 


and of the Breslau—an effect which 
was no doubt foreseen by Germany. 
In my opinion—an opinion expressed © 
at the time in this Review—it was 
always entirely wrong to endeavor 
to destroy the forts defending the 
Dardanelles by means of the Fleet 
alone and without the support of an 
army disembarked on ‘the ~ north- 
western shore of the Peninsula. of 
Gallipoli. But, militarily unsound as 
it might have been, had it not been 
for the Goeben there would have been 
at least a good argument in favor of a 
naval dash into the Sea of Marmora 
without even trying first to silence 























the forts at all. Such a dash would 
have been a risk entailing as it must 
have done the possible “slamming of 
the door’ behind the ships which 
took part in it. On the other hand, 
had it been successful, the actual 
arrival of an Allied Fleet off Con- 
stantinople would probably have pro- 
duced an internal revolution in Tur- 
key—a revolution destined to have 
ended the war so far as that country 
was concerned and thus to have avoid- 
ed altogether the necessity for a Dar- 
danelles campaign. The presence of 
the Goeben and the Breslau, however, 
rendered the idea of such a raid, for 
it would only have been a raid upon a 
large scale,’ worse than useless, for 
in view of the then strength of the 
Allied Fleets that undertaking could 
have been hazarded only with at best 
second-class ships—ships the power 
of which, had they even once entered 
the Sea of Marmora, might well have 
been outmatched by the Ottoman 
Fleet then augmented by a German 
Dreadnought and a fast cruiser. 

The second, and it is an all-important 
stage in the ‘‘consummation’” of Ger- 
manic intrigues in the Near East, is 
that which intervened between the 
dates of the entries of Turkey and of 
Bulgaria into the war. It was during 
this phase, when the positions of, and 
in, the latter country really con- 
stituted the key to the whole situation, 
that the Germans once more prepared 
the way for their coming military 
action by the careful construction of 
a favorable diplomatic situation. The 
enemy, realizing that Bulgaria was so 
placed geographically as to enable her 
army to play a prominent part in 
conquering territory belonging to each 
of her neighbors, left no stone un- 
turned to develop to their fullest 
advantage the disastrous results of 
the second Balkan War—results which 
there is now reason to believe were 
expressly favored by Germany and 
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Austria in order to maintain a state of - 
unrest in the Near East. However 
this may be, these results meant that 
the Government of Sofia was certain 
to frame its war policy, not on account 
of its love for either group of belliger- 
ents, but purely with the object of 
regaining at least part of the ter- 
ritory which it had lost. That ter- 
ritory could only be regained on the 
one hand at the cost of Turkey, and 
on the other at the expense of Rou- 
mania, Serbia, and Greece. In either 
case its acquisition by Bulgaria im- 
plied that the group of belligerents, 
with which that country threw in her 
lot, must force one or more of their 
Allies to make a preliminary sacrifice. 
The Germans, recognizing that the 
initial sacrifice demanded from Tur- 
key was a comparatively small one 
and that the Sofia Government was 
much more intent upon the recon- 
quest of Macedonia than of Thrace, 
took the measures necessary to com- 
pel the Turks to hand over the Otto- 
man area, through which part of the 
railway runs between Mustafa Pasha 
and Dédé Agatch, and thus won a 
far-reaching diplomatic victory. . 

The importance of that victory 
lies not so much in its positive results, 
but in its prevention of not merely 


negative but absolutely disastrous 


consequences for the enemy. By the 
acquisition of Bulgaria the Central 
Powers actually secured and stopped 
the Allies from securing the support of 
only about 400,000 men. But by so - 
doing they averted the danger of a 
Bulgarian attack upon the rear of the 
Turkish position at Gallipoli, they ‘ 
frustrated the reconstruction of a 
Balkan League favorable to the Allies, 
and, last, but not least, they prac- 
tically immobilized the forces of Ser- 
bia, of Greece, and of Roumania. 
This brings us to the fourth and 
present stage in Balkan history—a 
stage when there comes a sort of 
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dividing of ways. For the Central 
Powers, who greatly improved their 
position by the winning of Bulgaria, 
it remained only essential to bring 
about the military consolidation of 
that position by the defeat of Serbia 
or of any other country which threw 
in its lot against them. For the Al- 
lies, on the other hand, it became more 
than ever necessary, even if a far- 
reaching diplomatic success had be- 
come impossible, to work for the 
neutralization and the amelioration 
of the situation arising from the entry 
of Bulgaria into the war. At this 
stage there also comes a sort of dividing 
of ways, because, although they have 
been and are more or less interde- 
pendent, the problems connected with 
the Salonika campaign must be con- 
sidered somewhat separately from 
those which influence the situation in 
Roumania. 

Whilst at first time was of vital im- 
portance to us at Salonika, and whilst 
early in the campaign we were obliged 
either at once to push forward into 
the interior or to give up our primary 
object in the campaign, the conditions 
are now so changed that the Allies, 
instead of being compelled to be 
influenced by local conditions and by 
an honorable desire to save Serbia, 
are free to decide upon purely strategic 
grounds whether their original plans 
shall be developed or whether they 
shall adopt some other policy the 
better to defeat the Central Powers 
in the Balkan Peninsula or elsewhere. 
Instead of being driven, as we origi- 
nally were, to try to do something to 
arrest the enemy’s initiative, the 
Salonika campaign now only forming 
one small part of the Allied strategical 
plan, henceforth we are at perfect 
liberty either to pursue that campaign 
or not, and in the former case to re- 
main strictly on the defensive or to 
push home au attack, not at the 
enemy’s time, but at our own and 
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only when it suits our general plan 
of military operations; and when 
our preparations have been absolutely 
completed. In this connection, ‘too, 
our smaller Allies must always realize 
that the whole future of the Balkans, 
and particularly the restoration of 
Serbia, Montenegro and Roumania, 
with the compensations due to them, 
depends not upon a local Allied 
victory, but upon the achievement of a 
success or successes which will enable 
the Allies to impose their terms upon 
the common enemy. The real and 
primary interest of these countries 
must therefore be a general rather 
than a local victory—a victory destined 
not only to rehabilitate, but also to 
secure to them the liberation of their 
co-nationals from foreign domination. 

As the whole nature and purpose of 
that campaign has been so adversely 
affected by the attitude of the Royalist 
Greek Government—an attitude care- 
fully fostered and developed by Ger- 
man propaganda and intrigue—and 
as the enemy is now once more com- 
plaining of ‘‘the oppression of Greece’”’ 
it may not be out of place here to 
refer to one or two factors which 
made the position of and in that 
country unlike anything else which 
exists in Europe. To begin with, 
whilst Germany had actually guaran- 
teed the neutrality of Belgium, and 
whilst she was therefore under a 
direct obligation not to violate that 
neutrality, three of the Allies, as the 
Protecting Powers of Greece, had 
and have a well-defined right to in- 
tervene either to defend that country 
against her foreign foes or to protect 
her people from a régime against which . 
they (the Protecting Powers) are the 
guarantors. Moreover, the - Serbo- 
Greek Treaty, by which it was agreed 
that each of the countries concerned 
should provide a given force—be-° 
lieved to number 150,000—in : case 
either should be attacked by Bulgaria, |. 
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was in force at the time of the entry 
of the latter country into the war. 
Though an attempt was made by the 
Opposition, after the return to power 
of M. Venizelos in the summer of 
1915, to qualify the force of that 
arrangement in such a way as to mean 
that it was only to be operative in 
case of a purely Bulgarian, and not 
in the eventuality of a Balkan War, no 
suggestion to this effect was ever made 
prior to the triumph of the Great 
Man of Modern Greece, who clearly 
secured a mandate for his war and pro- 
Serbian policies at that election. 
These facts are most important, 
for they legitimatized the line taken 
up by the Allies on behalf of Serbia 
almost as clearly as they validated 
the réle played by the then constitu- 
tional Premier of Greece. In this 
connection, as it is impossible to fol- 
low all the events which led up to the 
second resignation of M. Venizelos 
on October 5th, 1915, sufficient be it 
to say that, whether or not His Ex- 
cellency actually invited the Allies to 
disembark an Expeditionary Force 
upon Greek territory, he certainly 
made suggestions, in his view destined 
to enable Greece to keep her treaty 
obligations should the necessity for 
so doing arise. That contingency, of 
course, occurred when Bulgaria ac- 
tually entered the war. Consequently 
as M. Venizelos had already asked the 
Protecting Powers, if in case of need, 


they could furnish a force in substitu- | 


tion of that which would have been 
forthcoming from Serbia had that 
country not been fully occupied with 
the defense of her northern and 
western frontiers, the Allies were 
certainly entitled to take that ques- 
tion as a sanction for their campaign 
—a sanction of which they availed 
themselves as soon as they saw that 
the originally only hypothetical situa- 
tion was about;to become a reality. 


But even ignoring altogether the 
Living Acs, Vou. V, No. 254, 
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Constitutional rights possessed by 
the Allies in Greece, there has been, 
and there is, another and equally 
justifiable reason for our intervention 
in that country. It is the right of 
every man and of every people to 
secure his personal or their national 
safety. The Allies are waging war 
for right and for the ensurance of 
‘‘peace on the principles of liberty 
and of justice,’ but they are also 
fighting a struggle which is a question 
of life and death for them and for all 
the smaller nations and nationalities 
of Europe. Consequently, whatever 
else might have been possible earlier 
in the day, and as the Government of 
Athens has permitted, or been im- 
potent to prevent, such events as 
those which took place on December 
1st, there can now be no course left 
open to the Allies other than to 
maintain the closest blockade, or to 
take other military precautions not 
merely until the Greeks have agreed 
to all their. demands, but actually 
up to the moment when the Royalist 
army has either been entirely and 
completely disarmed, or confined in 
some area whence its presence cannot 
under any circumstances enable it 
to threaten or influence to the slightest 
degree the course of the Allied 
campaign in the Near East. 

The whole attitude of Roumania 
towards the war has been, and must 
be, governed by the fact that her 
interests, which are semi-Balkan and 
semi-international, are far more direct- 
ly bound up with and affected by the 
general balance of power in Europe 
than are those of her southern neigh- 
bors. From a Balkan standpoint, it 
is vital that the war should not result 
in any settlement which would so 
strengthen the power of these southern 
neighbors as to make them a menace 
to her. On the international side, it is 
obviously necessary for her to main- 
tain good relations either with the 
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Central Powers or with Russia. Her 
waiting policy was therefore based 
upon the desirability, if possible, of 
arriving at an arrangement destined 
to prevent Bulgaria from endeavoring 
to regain the areas seized from her 
during the Balkan Wars, and in any 
case of taking up arms upon the side 
of the belligerents destined to be the 
victors in the war. Whilst the enemy 
undoubtedly recognized the initial 
importance of all this, it is not beyond 
the region of possibility for him also 
to have realized, once he had gained 
Bulgaria, that his actual game was 
to play not for the continued neutrality 
but actually for the hostility of 
Roumania. 

However this may be, and as it is 
inexpedient just now to go into the 
detailed causes of the retreat of 
the Roumanian army towards the 
East, we can pass at once to an 
examination of some of the reasons 
which may have led to the present 
situation on the north of the Danube. 
If we dismiss, as we certainly must 
at once dismiss, the suggestion that 
the Roumanian disaster has been due 
to any want of loyalty on the part of 
the Allies, then we find that the real 
and primary fault lies not in what the 
Roumanians have or have not done, 
but in the fact that those who remem- 
ber their magnificent conduct and the 
great part which they played in the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877 expected 
far too much from them in the present 
campaign. Thus, whilst the Bul- 
garians began to form a modern army 
directly after the liberation of the 
Principality, and whilst the Serbs 
commenced to bring their fighting 
machine up to date during the years 
which immediately preceded the An- 
nexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
the Roumanians did not really intro- 
duce the regulations necessary for the 
creation of an efficient military force 
until 1908. By the law of that year, 
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which constitutes the basis of the 
present organization, semi-permanent 
service in the ‘‘Schimbul’’ or semi- 
permanent army, where men served 
only for intermittent periods and 
then passed into the reserve, instead of 
spending at least a continuous two 
years with the Colors, was finally 
abolished except in the case of cer- 
tain cavalry units. Helpful and 
necessary as was this reform, it is 
markedly apparent, as the military 
liability of a Roumanian lasts for 
twenty-one years, that eight years 
has been all too little for the adequate 
development of a system without 
which the safety of such a country 
could never be assured. It is the 
existence of this state of things, to- 
gether with the methods of recruit- 
ment and training of the officers, who 
are separated by a wide social gulf 
from the masses of the country, and 
together with the fact that Roumania 
was certainly short of ammunition 
and big guns, which have affected the 
power of an army which is nominally 
so much stronger than those of either 
Serbia or Bulgaria. 

From a military standpoint, and 
considering the above conditions, the 
plan of campaign undertaken by 
Roumania was undoubtedly a mistake. 
That she was compelled, as it was 
obvious from the first that she would 
be compelled, to fight upon two fronts 
in itself imposed upon her a very 


-heavy burden. Moreover, her railway 


system, leading up to the Austro- 
Hungarian frontier, was much less 
adequate than that possessed by the 
enemy. Instead of taking into ac- 
count the magnitude of her burden, and 
of contenting herself by endeavoring 
to block the passes of the Carpathians 
and the Transylvanian Alps and 
devoting herself more closely to the 
situation on the other side of the 
Danube, Roumania tcok the offensive 
on the north and west and pushed 
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forward into enemy territory. No 
considerations of local or general 
strategy justified such an under- 
taking, for the passive defense of the 
Carpathians and the Transylvanian 
Alps, along a front of about 400 miles 
in length, would certainly have been 
all that could have been safely under- 
taken, bearing always in mind that 
the Turks were in a position to send 
forces to Bulgaria, that the Bulgarian 
army itself was by no means im- 
mobilized at Salonika, and that once 
Roumania entered the war, Germany 
would spare no sacrifice to insure her 
annihilation. But here again it must 
be remembered that the Roumanians 
may have been unable to render 
political motives subservient to mili- 
tary necessities. Indeed, as the people 
favored war largely with the object of 
bringing about the liberation of their 
co-nationals domiciled in enemy ter- 
ritory, and as it would have been 
almost impossible for any Govern- 
ment to persuade them that this 
aspiration could be realized better by 
an Allied than by a local Roumanian 
victory, the King and his advisers 
were at once placed in the position of 
being obliged either to adopt measures 
in total discord with military tenets 
or to risk the dangers of a policy which 
would not have been clearly under- 
stood by a people who for years have 
turned their eyes towards Transylvania. 

From the broader standpoint, the 
all-important aspect of the situation 
in Roumania is bound up with the 
future employment of some of those 
enemy forces which of late have 
been occupied in the subjugation of 
that country. That question depends 
not only upon the military program 
of the enemy in South-Eastern Europe, 
but also upon the line of conduct 
which he proposes to adopt towards 
the legitimate refusal of his recent 
peace overtures. It may well be that 
the Germans will assume the defensive 
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and play the réle of leaving it to the 
Allies to employ military force to 


-realize the aims which they have 


defined to be theirs in prosecuting the- 
war. On the other hand, the Central 
Powers, knowing that they are playing 
a losing game, may try to demon- 
strate their continued strength by 
devoting all their available power to 
some further temporary improvement 
of their position. In the latter alter- 
native, as there can be little to be 
gained in the West, and as the near 
future is not a favorable season of the 
year for operations on the northern or 
central portions of his Eastern front, 
the enemy may try either to push 
forward up and perhaps beyond the 
line of the Pruth, or devote himself 
to an endeavor to improve his posi- 
tion in Macedonia. His attitude 
towards this latter question must be 
largely influenced by the situation 
existing in Greece, and by the support 
which he anticipates he might con- 
sequently secure from that direction. 
Over and above the dangers which 
otherwise might accrue to our Salonika 
army from a continued prevalence of 
uncertainty at Athens, it is the 
possibility, if not the probability, of 
an onslaught, carried out by means of 
forces brought from Roumania, which 
have made and make it immediately 
necessary to prevent such an onslaught 
from being supported as a consequence 
of some further Greek treachery. 

To summarize and recapitulate, 
it is now evident to those who have 
closely followed the trend of events 
in the Near East that during the 
“initiation” stage of its policy in that 
area German, and, to a lesser degree, 
Austrian, diplomacy alone played one 
consistent game. Equally well during 
the ‘‘consummation’’ phases of that 
policy, and therefore since the out- 
break of the war, it is quite clear that 
the Allies have been diplomatically 
out-mancenvred upon almost every 
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point. But if we are compelled to 
admit the truth of these contentions, 
it must also be remembered that the 
enemy has occupied, and still occupies, 
a more advantageous position than 
the Allies. His policy, run by one man 
—the Kaiser—for one object—German 
aggression—is purely destructive. It 
has never been framed in the interests 
of the preseat or future Allies of 
Germany, but solely in those of Berlin. 
On the other hand, before, as since, 
the beginning of the war, we have 
striven to create a Balkan state of 
things which would react not only in 
our favor, but also in that of those 
most closely affected by it. The 
position of Allies, too, is always com- 
plicated by the fact that whilst they 
are compelled to act in common agree- 
ment, each one must necessarily be 
possessed of her own vital interests 
and special friendships. In the Bal- 
kans this must obviously have had its 
effect in dealing with the incidents 
which preceded the entry of Turkey 
into the war, in relation to the nego- 
tiations concerning the concessions 
which should have been made to 
secure the continued neutrality, if 
not the active support of Bulgaria, 
and last, but not least, in connection 
with events in Roumania, in Greece, 


and at Salonika. 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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At a time when the war is rapidly 
approaching a very crucial stage, and 
when the situation in the Near East 
has become of greater importance 
than ever before, it is not by hiding, 
but by recognizing, the true meaning 
of recent events that we can prepare 
to counter the enemy, not only now 
but in the future, and after the happy 
re-establishment of peacé. The Allies 
have associated themselves “with the 
plan of creating a League of the 
Nations to ensure peace and justice 
throughout the world.” They are 
fighting not for selfish interests, but 
for ‘‘the reorganization of Europe, 
guaranteed by a stable régime and 
based at once on respect for nationali- 
ties and on the right to full security 
and liberty of economic development 
possessed by all peoples small and 
great.”” Such a Utopian state of 
things has never existed in the Balkan 
Peninsula. It may be brought about 
as a result of the present war, but if so, 
it can be established not by the victory 
of one Balkan State over the other, 
but only by the termination of foreign 
intrigue—a termination to be ac- 
companied by mutual concession and 
by common agreement between a 
group of small countries whose interests 
lie not in strife but in common 
accord. 

H. Charles Woods. 





TWO’S TWO. 


By J. Storer CiovustTon. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SAMUEL’S WARNING. 


“‘T must cry back now for a few 
minutes to tell you what Samuel 
had been doing. His adventures 
weren’t as exciting as Archibald’s; 
still, they were rather important in 
their way. 

‘*As soon as Archibald had gone and 


Samuel had locked the study door 
after him, he began to exhibit in an 
extreme form the most strenuous 
virtues of his vanished ancestor. 
You remember, Maurice, that you 
suggested my giving a series of ad- 
dresses in Sutherbury and two or three 
other places in the constituency— 
discourses on social and political ques- 
tions of the hour—to instruct the 
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mind of the voter, and give him some 
idea of who was the right man to vote 
for when the time came. It struck me 
as an excellent notion, and I have 
often thought about beginning them. 
Well, Samuel not only began, but 
finished two in the course of the day. 
I thought that would please you 
and show you that my great ex- 
periment had borne really practical 
fruit. 

‘“‘He was hard at work, scribbling 
like anything, when there came an 
interruption. It was Horrocks, in 
fact, knocking on the door to say that 
tea was in. 

“T don’t know that Samuel is 
exactly nervous, but he certainly is an 
anxious man—like most strenuous, 
high-souled natures. It struck him 
forcibly that the precautions taken 
to avoid suspicion and interruption 
had been extremely inadequate. From 
the brief glimpse he had enjoyed of 
Archibald, he thought it improbable 
that he would return any earlier than 
he could help, and meanwhile how was 
one to keep the household from taking 
alarm, with the study door per- 
petually locked, and no sign of the 
master of the house? The dinner 
hour would almost certainly see a 
hue and ery raised, and, in fact, at 
any moment some one might get too 
inquisitive. 

‘“‘And then a happy thought struck 
him. He would provide an explana- 
tion himself. 

“Accordingly he came quietly out, 
locking the door behind him and put- 
ting the key in his pocket, and pre- 
sented himself before my mother in 
the drawing-room. She has since 
told me all about the impressively 
decorous gentleman who bowed very 
solemnly, and begged to reassure her 
concerning her son’s absence. How- 
ever, I hear she told you too, so you 
know all about that. 

“But there was a sequel to those 
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introductory remarks of Samuel’s 
which she has told neither of us. 

“Samuel is undoubtedly a good man 
—and goodness has its own peculiari- 
ties. One of the peculiarities of 
Samuel’s goodness is a tendency to 
improve the shining hour. It struck 
him that here was an excellent oppor- 
tunity. The old lady was a sitting 
rabbit, and his gun, so to speak, was 
loaded. So he loosed off. 

“* “Madam,” he said, when he had 
given the message from her lost son, 
‘may I speak a few words on my own 
account?’ 

“‘His extreme gravity, and a kind of 
hint of awful revelations in his voice, 
which the old lady is very quick at 
scenting out, evidently increased the 
favorable impression he was producing. 
She graciously begged him to be seated, 
and he drew up a chair plumb op- 
posite her and raised a solemn finger, 
just like the kind of clergyman she 
admires. 

*“*Your son has a lady secretary,’ 
he began, and he could see at once 
that the favorable impression was 
becoming positively eulogistic. 

‘* “He has!’ ‘she replied, in a similar 
voice, dropping her knitting and 
looking at him very hard. 

‘* ‘Beware of her,’ said Samuel. 

““*Good gracious! what do you 
know?’ cried my mother. 

‘* ‘She is dangerous!’ said Samuel. 

“*You mean that she is an 
adventuress?’ 

‘**All handsome women are ad- 
venturesses,’ said Samuel, ‘in the 
widest and most insidious meaning of 
the term, especially if they are aware 
that they are beautiful. I am prac- 
tically convinced that Miss Demayne 
is aware she is!’ 

“He spoke so impressively that, 
though the old lady would evidently 
have liked some spicier revelations, 
this disclosure made her look severer 
than ever. 
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“* *T have always suspected it!’ she 
said. 

‘* ‘Furthermore,’ said Samuel, ‘she 
employs smiles and makes movements 
and so on, when she is speaking to 
your son, which are of a provocative 
nature!’ 

“The old lady fairly woke up now. 

‘* ‘Improper smiles and gestures?’ 
she cried. ‘Good gracious!’ 

‘* ‘Improper in the sense that they 
produce an effect upon your son 
which it is undesirable they should 
produce,’ said Samuel. 

‘“*Tell me,’ demanded the old 
lady, ‘has he succumbed to them?’ 

““*Not yet,’ said Samuel, though 
in far too grave a voice to be in the 
least reassuring, ‘but the lower side 
of his nature is gradually and in- 
sidiously becoming demoralized! For- 
tunately it has so far been held in 
check by the higher and graver side, 
but who knows how long his virtues 
may continue to triumph over his 
weaknesses?’ 

‘““*Who knows indeed!’ said the 
old lady solemnly. ‘Men are weak 
vessels at best.’ 

‘**T beg your pardon,’ said Samuel 
with a touch of asperity, ‘certainly 
not at best. In its highest form 
man’s nature gives entire satisfaction. 
It is the mixture with lighter elements, 
which does all the mischief.” 

“Fortunately for Samuel, this was 
so much on the lines of one of my 
mother’s favorite sermons that she 
overlooked the contradiction—which 
she devilish seldom does, as Samuel 
ought to have known. 

‘**Then you think we should take 
steps to get rid of Miss Demayne?’ 
said she. 

‘“* ‘Immediate steps,’ said Samuel, 
‘or you may take my word for it, 
something will happen” 

‘‘Making her a grave bow, Samuel 
hurried back to his literary labors, 
laaving the old lady even more scan- 
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dalized by this last prophecy than 
by anything else he had said. Its 
vagueness left her imagination just 
the kind of wicket it likes. 

‘‘As for Samuel, he had so thorough- 
ly enjoyed himself that he nearly 
turned off to give Horrocks a lecture 
on temperance and being ware of 
housemaids. - Fortunately, however, 
he decided that, as his time was short, 
he would concentrate on his politico- 
social addresses. I don’t think Hor- 
rocks would have been nearly as 
favorably impressed as my mother.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
A Littite Hircs. 


‘‘ About ten o’clock Archibald tapped 
gently on the study door, and after 
examining him cautiously through the 
keyhole, Samuel let him in. They 
both felt so pleased with all the good 
work they had been doing that their 
greetings were almost friendly. 

‘* “Well, old bird,’ said Archibald, 
‘from the ink on your fingers, you look 
as though you had been having the 
time of your life.’ 

“* “Yes, I am glad to say one of us 
has been respectably employed,’ re- 
plied Samuel acidly, but civilly. 

‘* “Then let’s rest on our laurels and 
resume our joint career,’ said Archi- 
bald, who thought he saw figures in the 
west garden, as he passed the window 
at the end of the passage, and felt that 
the sooner he became obliterated the 
better. 

** “As soon as I have finished this 
paragraph,’ said Samuel, scribbling 
earnestly. 

‘“‘He finished the second essay on 
‘Aspects of Politice-Sociology Exam- 
ined by an Expert,’ placed it carefully in 
a long envelope and laid it on the desk, 
ready to delight the eyes of the Con- 
servative candidate the moment he 
became reincarnated. 

‘* *Now,’ said he, ‘we had each 
better take a separate capsule.’ 




















‘**What kind of capsule?’ asked 
Archibald. 

‘‘Samuel suddenly turned a shade 
paler. 

‘“* “The—the 
course.’ 

‘““*And_ divide 
cried Archibald. 
Sambo.’ 

** ‘But—but ’ stammered Sam- 
uel. ‘Those capsules are the only 
things we have!’ 

‘* “And a fat lot of good they’ll be!’ 
scoffed Archibald. ‘Do you mean to 
say you were such an utter juggins as 
not to provide some dodge for joining 
forces again?’ 

“““Me a juggins!’ said Samuel. 
‘You are at least as much to blame 
as I am!’ 

‘““*Who claimed a monopoly of 
Wyverne’s virtues?’ 

‘ *T was so hopelessly handicapped 
by you!’ retorted Samuel’ bitterly. 
‘Who could devise plans properly 
when he had a feather-head like you 
to distract him?’ 

““*You seem a mere mixture of 
incapacity and_ ill-temper,’ replied 
Archibald. ‘Set to work and think of 
something now; but keep away from 
that mirror, old cock, or you'll feel 
discouraged.’ 

“Samuel felt too mournful for 
controversy. 

‘““*T am doomed!’ he cried dis- 
mally; ‘I shall actually be found in 


same capsules, of 


into four men!’ 
‘Guess again, 





his clothes! They’ll hang me—they’ll 
hang me!’ ‘ 
““*And I,’ said Archibald, ‘am 


probably doomed to marry three 
girls to save their reputations, besides 
being hanged in your company. And 
merely for murdering that fatuous ass, 
Wyverne!’ 

‘“‘With a sudden gleam of hope 
Samuel turned to him. 

***T say, Archibald,’ he whispered 
earnestly, ‘I have it! We must change 
clothes!’ 
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‘* ‘What a bright idea!’ said -Archi- 
bald. ‘Run along and fetch Horrocks 
to help me undress: explain that 
you’re tired of wearing the murdered 
Baronet’s suit.’ 

***You think of nothing but your 
own skin!’ cried Samuel bitterly. 

** ‘Samuel, old bird,’ replied Archi- 
bald, whose spirits could never be 
damped for very long, ‘this conversa- 
tion is pleasant but unprofitable. 
Let’s mix up some of these chemicals 
and keep on taking doses of ’em till we 
either come unbust again or die!’ 

“So they set to work, feverishly 
reading through all the notebooks of 
my old experiments, and making new 
ones of their own till about two o’clock 
in the morning, but without the very 
faintest results. By this time they 
were feeling pretty done up, and at 
last they decided they would go to 
bed and begin again first thing in the 
morning. 

“They chose the most out-of-the- 
way part of the house—the far end of 
the bachelors’ wing—and there they 
put in an uneasy night, for they knew 
they would have to be up very early 
to ensure their safe retreat to the 
study before the servants were on 
the move. 

‘‘ After a light breakfast of cake and 
biscuits, which Archibald boned from 
the pantry, they set to work with 
redoubled fury. 

“They tried all sorts of things. 

‘* *Let’s re-read the stuff Wyverne 
read before he became _ unstuck,’ 
suggested Archibald. 

“So they went through Paradise 
Regained, the Morning and Evening 
Services, and Hamlet, both reading 
them aloud together, but without the 
least effect. They tried’) gymnastic 
exercises; they tried chemical experi- 
ments till they nearly suffocated them- 
selves; they tried repeating incanta- 
tions from a book on witchcraft; they 
tried gazing into space and imagining 
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they were one again; they dissolved 
one of my photographs in acid, diluted 
it with whisky and warm water, and 
each drank a tumblerfui: but there 
they were, still Archibald and Samuel 
at the end of it all. 

‘‘And then, Maurice, came the most 
awful moment of all, when they heard 
a loud knock, and your voice shout- 
ing through the door. They were 
simply paralyzed! 

‘“‘Then you announced your inten- 
tion of kicking the door in, and they 
felt that their dooms had come. 

‘* ‘Sam, old boy,’ whispered Archi- 
bald, ‘there’s nothing for it but rush- 
ing him and then bolting. I'll go for 
his legs, if you give him a kick on the 
cocoanut when he’s down. Shake 
hands!’ 

‘Each grasped the other’s hand— 
and instantly they became Wyverne 
Warrington-Browne! 

“The fact clearly was that, though 
they didn’t know it, they were in a 
state of unstable equilibrium. It was 
probably due to some peculiarity in 
their molecular constitution, but the 
result certainly was tkat when they 
came actually into physical contact, 
the two bare hands firmly clasped, they 
simply formed a staple compound 
again. As for my own united relief, 
so to speak, when I realized that I 
was out of the wood, I leave you to 
imagine it! I simply kicked Archi- 
bald’s clothes under the couch and 
staggered joyfully to the door!” 


Major Peckenham had remained 
entirely silent during the latter part 
of this remarkable narrative. His face 


had even ceased to show any shade 


of expression. 

“Then that’s all?’’ he asked when 
the Baronet finished. 

‘*Yes,’’ said his friend, looking a 
little disappointed. ‘‘Isn’t it enough?” 

The Major rose. 

“Curious experience. You must 


be rather glad it’s over. Anything 
else to talk about today?” 

‘‘There are one or two consequences 
I should like to discuss with you, 
Maurice.” 

The Major tried to look like a man 
who was thoroughly sympathetic but a 
little busy. 

‘“‘Won’t they keep?’ he inquired. 

“Not very long, I’m afraid,” said 
the Baronet. ‘‘The fact is, Miss 
Dodson and Miss Hewitt first met each 
other, and then were spotted by the 
under-keeper—that’s when Archibald 
heard the voices. There was quite a 
little scene, I believe. Next morning, 
like the blockhead he is, the fellow 
informed the police before reporting 
the encounter to me, so the fat is in 
the fire.’ 

The Major’s manner’ changed 
suddenly. 

‘“‘Are you talking seriously?’’ he 
demanded. 

“Perfectly, I regret to say.” 

The Major passed his hand across 
his brow a little wildly. 

““Then—then, this wasn’t a—I mean 
—well, I only mean, I couldn’t help 
hoping some of it might have turned 
out to be a dream or something. 
Only some of it, of course!’ he added 
hastily. 

Sir Wyverne shook his head. 

“None of it unfortunately was a 
dream. In fact there are several 
more complications. The two girls, 
seeing they couldn’t keep the ad- 

‘venture quiet, have each published 
their own version of it, which isn’t a 
bit like the one I’ve told you. Ella 
asserts that Mr. Fitz-Wyverne guar- 
anteed she would meet Sir Wyverne 
and his agent. 

‘‘Me!’’ gasped the Major. 

‘*Yes, you’re in it too, old fellow, 
I’m sorry to say. She further asserts 
that the object of the assignation was 
purely political And there’s my 
eard introducing Archibald to show 
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for it, as well as Archibald’s statements 
to old Dodson!” 

‘“‘And he did actually make the 
statement that you were going to 
rat?” 

‘“‘Ask Mr. Dodson.: He’ll tell you 
all about it. He hag told several other 
dozen people already.” 

‘And he has got that card?” 

‘‘He will show you that with pleas- 
ure. It has been shown to half the 
population of Sutherbury.”’ 

Major Peckenham seemed for a 
moment too dazed to speak. Then he 
demanded— 

“And what about the other girl’s 
story?” 

‘‘Her tale is not much improvement 
on Ella’s. She has discovered what I 
am really like, and has described the 
gentleman who met her accordingly.” 

‘“‘You mean she says it was you 
yourself?” 

‘Yes, and she’s got my card to 
show for it.” 

“But that gives her pretty badly 
away!’’ 

“Oh no, she says Sir Wyverne 
asked her to come and meet Miss 
Dodson. And Miss Dodson says 
Archibald asked her to come and 
meet Miss Hewitt.” 

‘‘Good God!’ murmured the Major. 

‘And meanwhile,” the Baronet 
continued, ‘‘my mother has _ been 
throwing out the strongest hints that 
I ought to get rid of Joyce Demayne.”’ 

““And what about Miss Demayne 


herself?”’ 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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“To tell the truth, I find my re- 
relations with her quite extraordinarily 
embarrassing. You see, she has been 
informed exactly of my feelings, and I 
know she has been informed!’ 

Major Feckenham thought des- 
perately. 

“If only he would tell me where 
he was himself all this time!’’ he said 
to himself. 

“TI suppose my position here may 
possibly be rather uncomfortable till 
this little affair blows over,” sug- 
gested Sir Wyverne. 

“Oh, in a couple of years’ time 
people may begin to talk of something 
else,” said the Major with bitter 
irony. ‘‘And I daresay if they happen 
to postpone the General Election for 
ten years more, and you keep on 
supplying every village in the con- 
stituency with public parks and free 
libraries in the interval, you may 
quite likely have a chance of getting 
in after all.” 

“‘Maurice,” his friend replied con- 
fidentially and earnestly, ‘‘the situ- 
ation may be made much less embarrass- 
ing than you think. I have areally rather 
brilliant idea! By the way, you’ve 
no advice to give, have you?” 

“‘Advice!”’ exclaimed the Major. 
“Dash it, Wyverne, I can’t grasp 
the dashed calamity to begin with— 
let alone advising on it!’’ 

‘Don’t worry, my dear fellow,’’ 
said the Baronet soothingly, ‘‘just 
keep cool and listen to me very 
attentively.” 


(To be continued) 
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In “The Problem of the Common- 
wealth,” Mr. Curtis, as spokesman 
for what Sir H. H. Johnstone calls the 
“Round Table” school of Imperialism, 
commits himself and his fellow-work- 
ers to the following opinions:— 


‘Responsible men like Sir Robert 
Borden, Sir Clifford Sifton, and Mr. 
Fisher have declared that the time is 
at hand when the various self-govern- 
ing peoples, for whom they speak, 
must come to control their own foreign 
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affairs no less than the peoples of the 
British Isles. In order to do this 
some changes must clearly be made, 
and the sole purpose of the present 
inquiry is to state the conditions upon 
which such control can be given 
without dissolving the Common- 
wealth into independent states. And 
one of those conditions is surely this, 
that a British citizen in the Do- 
minions cannot be made responsible 
for the foreign affairs of the Com- 
monwealth, without also becoming 
responsible for the Government of its 
subject peoples and sharing in the 
long and difficult task of training those 
peoples to govern themselves. The 
two things are by nature inseparable.” 

And we are told, besides, that ‘“‘the 
task of preparing for freedom the 
races which cannot as yet govern 
themselves is the supreme duty of 
those who can.” 

Two important facts emerge from 
the views thus expressed. First, we 
may gather that the inhabitants of 
“the Commonwealth’—by which, of 
course, is meant the British Empire— 
may be separated into two main 
divisions, namely, ‘British citizens’ 
and “British subjects,’ the latter, 
including the people of India, being 
subordinate to the former. Secondly, 
we have the assurance that the class 
known as “British citizens,’’ merely 
by their being self-governing, in the 
political sense, are fitted to control 
the destinies of the subordinate class 
of ‘British subjects,’’ which, in fact, 
it is their ‘‘supreme duty” to do, until 
the latter have achieved the sublime 
heights of self-government already 
gained by the more fortunate and 
superior—in fact, the Imperial—class. 
This, of course, is merely Teutonism 
in another form, though its authors 
do not appear to be aware of it. 

The British connection, with its 
undoubted blessings to India, has also 
created class-interests which are diamet- 
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rically opposed to anything in the 
nature of an extension of self-govern- 
ment to the great Dependency. Those 
who have criticized most forcefully 
the claims of the European members 
of the Indian Civil Service to control 
Indian affairs, as far as the mind can 
reach, do so because, for one reason, 
they denounce the vested interest of 
foreigners in the rule of India. Apart, 
too, from the military group of special 
and permanent interests, there are 
certain elements in the European 
mercantile community, both in Eng- 
land and in India, whose financial 
interests render them equally irre- 
concilable to the government of 
India by Indians. In fine, so soon as 
class and race interests are assailed 
by the storm of public criticism of 
their validity and their real and per- 
manent value to the country in which 
they have been created, all thought 
of political progress must be jettisoned, 
or, in the opinion of the privileged 
castes, the ship of state—in India— 
will founder. To these fixed and 
perpetual interests in the govern- 
ance of India Mr. Curtis and his 
friends now propose to add yet 
another, that of the self-governing 
Dominions. No doubt the proposers 
of the innovation would urge, in sup- 
port of their thesis, that the young 
democracies, as they are poetically 
described, the strong and fruitful 
daughters of Britannia, will naturally 
favor the adoption of measures cal- 
culated to bring nearer the happy 
day when India shall emerge from the 
sorry condition of the dependent 
and enter the radiant state of complete 
political equality. 

Some years ago, following upon the 
destruction of the inefficient Republi- 
can regime in the Transvaal, an era of 
Efficiency—with a capital E-—-wags 
inaugurated by Lord Milner, to whom 
a free hand was given in the difficult 
task of restoring order out of chaos. 














He surrounded himself with a number 
of ‘‘young lions’’—locally known as 
the ‘‘Kindergarten’”—to whom was 
entrusted the administration of the 
various departments created ad hoc 
and whose watchword, too, was Ef- 
ficiency. They had passed brilliantly 
through Oxford. They were imbued 
with lofty ideals of what was for the 
good of ‘‘the people.” They pro- 
duced carefully thought out—and 
very expensive—schemes of social 
and economic amelioration. They 
showed themselves as grave, earnest, 
and zealous exponents of the whole 
art and science of government but at 
this time they did not believe very 
much in self-government. They were 
juvenile, it is true, but they were 
tremendously efficient and very leonine 
in their majesty. They held them- 
selves aloof, like the gods on high 
Olympus, took themselves very serious- 
ly, as is the wont of divinities, and 
raised supercilious eyebrows at the 
criticism of unfavored persons dwelling 
in the “outer darkness,” who might 
not even have studied at Oxford, 
who could not be expected to appre- 
ciate ‘‘efficient,’’ ‘‘majestic,’’ or ‘‘leo- 
nine’ methods of administration, and 
who even suggested, with a quite un- 
wonted temerity, that ‘‘efficiency,”’ 
‘“‘majesty,” and the other great vir- 
tues were possibly not all that was 
necessary for their good government, 
in which, perhaps a gift of humor and 
sympathy, and a knowledge of some 
of the foibles of human nature—that 
sometimes likes to try to govern itself 
—might play a humble part. 

Now it is never pleasant to hark 
back to a man’s past, of some of whose 
incidents he may not be altogether 
proud, but it is occasionally necessary 
to examine his credentials when he 
comes forward, philanthropically prof- 
fering great gifts, even when we are 
bidden not to look a gift-horse in the 
mouth. But though the Latin proverb 
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Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes, may 
not be quite applicable, it would not 
be entirely out of place in the case of 
Mr. Curtis, for he was one of Lord 
Milner’s ‘‘young lions” of those days, 
and he, more than any other, was 
responsible for and strongly advocated, 
in the columns of The Times, whose 
hospitality was specially bespoke for 
him, the Transvaal Asiatic Ordinance, 
whose passage, in the nominated 
Legislative Council, in the teeth of the 
unanimous opposition of the Indian 
community, for eight years plunged 
South Africa into a vortex of racial 
passions, and shook the Empire to 
its depths. No one, of course, would 
accuse Mr. Curtis of having acted 
with malice and aforethought. Doubt- 
less, indeed, he believed that he was 
doing the Indian population of the 
ex-republic a great and inestimable 
service, in indicating how it could 
best be regimented and placed under 
the parental guardianship of officials 
who, unfortunately, were not suf- 
ficiently olympian to escape immer- 
sion in the sea of color-prejudice by 
which they were surrounded. In 
fact, Mr. Curtis believed that people 
who-do not count politically must be 
governed for their own good, in spite 
of themselves, and without any heed 
of their very unnatural protests that 
all the conditions of their environment 
were not known and that action should 
be stayed, at least, until they were. 
His views have, beyond doubt, been 
very much modified since the haleyon 
days of 1906. To him must be at- 
tributed much of the credit for the 
spade-work that later led to the 
Constitution of the Union of South 
Africa. Ten years of observation of 
the results of one’s errors of judgment 
are, besides, calculated to add to the 
wisdom and experience of most thought- 
ful men; and probably, with his greater 
knowledge of life, his deeper insight 
into human motives, and his wider 
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realization of the imperfection of even 
the most perfect schemes of govern- 
ment, Mr. Curtis, if he had to envisage 
again the problem that confronted 
him in 1906, would choose a less 
thorny avenue of approach. These 
pages of history are here turned 
merely to show some of the dangers 
that ‘“‘young Oxford” not so long 
ago let loose upon ‘the Common- 
wealth,” and to ask whether ‘‘young 
Ottawa,” “young Capetown,” “young 
Auckland,” or ‘‘young Melbourne” 
may be expected to produce less 
harmful results. For, be it noted, the 
appeal of Mr. Curtis, and his col- 
leagues is to the “young,” heady, and 
ambitious statesmen of the self-govern- 
ing Dominions. The older group, 
with their fixed theories of Imperial 
relations, will hardly be expected 
to turn their backs upon the political 
beliefs of a lifetime, and adopt new 
and far-reaching ones more in accord 
with the demands now made of them. 
They believed in letting circumstances 
guide their actions, in a pragmatic 
Commonwealth, that would grow from 
within outwards, according to the 
needs of its own nature, and not 
along the lines demarcated for it by 
political doctrinaires. But the younger 
generation of Dominion politicians, 
bred in the stimulating atmosphere of 
scientific exactitude and of artificial 
but architecturally correct constitu- 
tions and codes, may perhaps be ex- 
pected to take more kindly to the new 
pabulum of Empire, especially when 
mixed with the jam of bright promise, 
in the shape of “running’’ some one 
else’s affairs as brilliantly as, pace 
themselves, they have “run’’ their 
own. 

It is to be observed, too, that though 
the principle of democracy is essential 
to the government of a white com- 
munity in a new country, it cannot 
ordinarily and does not exist in the 
relations between white and colored 
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in a mixed community, particularly 
where the latter are in any numbers, 
as, for example, in the Great Republic. 
Keeping, however, within ‘‘the Com- 
monwealth,’”’ no people are more 
democratic—among themselves—than 
the Boers. They are democratic to 
the very verge of anarchy. They 
enjoy the fullest franchise, their own 
Government is in power, and yet they 
have not scrupled to resort to physical 
foree—‘‘rebellion,” as the one side 
puts it; ‘“‘armed protest,’’ according 
to the other—in order to tell their 
rulers that they must make room for 
better men. And, for the statement 
that this tendency to anarchy is “the 
way of the Boer,’”’ we have the author- 
ity of the late General Delarey him- 
self, a Boer of Boers. But what is the 
attitude of all Boers, whether pro- 
Botha or pro-Hertzog, towards the 
non-white population? Hardly demo- 
cratic: Not even aristocratic. It is 
autocratic and aloof in the highest 
degree, and it is even influencing, in 
some respects, that of the non-Boer 
population of the Cape for the worse. 
Nor need we go to the Boer for our 
illustrations. Natal, the most “Brit- 
ish” province of the Union, can furnish 
them for us in abundance. One may 
almost say of the ‘Garden Colony” 
that it is the stronghold of non- 
Dutch sentiment, just as the Free 
State embodies the non-British ideal. 
But this ‘British’? province has’ on 
its statute-book, unrepealed, a mass of 
color legislation, or legislation designed 
to keep the colored population in a 
condition of perpetual subjection, 
greater than that of all the other 
provinces combined. Observe the 
attitude of Natal to the question of 
indentured labor and the £3 tax. 
Whilst, as an independent Colony, 
it had grown rich upon the labors of a 
despised and ill-used people, harshly 
disciplined and kept in servitude 


under a servile system, its Parliamen- 


























tary representatives, when the rest 
of South Africa had practically united 
to consent to the repeal of an iniqui- 
tous tax—universally condemned— 
upon the honor and chastity of the 
men and women who had given the 
best years of their lives to the en- 
richment of their white employers, 
with one or two bright exceptions, 
resisted that repeal. Sir Harry 
Johnstone rightly says: 


Those of us who have railed in the 
past against American illiberality in 
regard to ‘‘colored folk’? have had lit- 
tle notion of how far in advance of 
South Africa all America is in its 
treatment of the Negro and the Ne- 
groid. Dutch South Africa has been 
intensely narrow-minded in this 
respect. 


Yet to the free and independent 
“democrats” of this self-governing 
Dominion, amongst others, Mr. Curtis 
would entrust, in part, the govern- 
ment of India and the control of the 
destiny of her peoples. Barely two 
years have elapsed since the Indian 
trouble, beginning not long before Mr. 
Curtis’s own departure from office 
was settled. Barely ten years ago, a 
bloody native rebellion in Natal was 
bloodily quelled. Johannesburg and 
the Reef have produced two tragic 
strikes in the last five years, involving 
much bloodshed in the second and 
the arbitrary deportation, without 
trial, .of some of its alleged leaders. 
Hardly a year ago, a dangerous re- 
bellion by a section of the white 
population was put down, and even 
now the whole jcountry is seething 
with the spirit of unrest. Yet South 
Africa, which has not yet succeeded 
in learning to govern itself, and to 
solve its own problems, is invited to 
partake of the choicest dishes at the 
Imperial banquet, and to decide what 
shall be the dietary for India and the 
other dependencies of the Crown. 
Why, even little Rhodesia, with its 
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few thousand white inhabitants, re- 
fuses to enter the Union, because it 
fears and will have none of the Union’s 
control of its welfare! 

Take, now, an example outside the 
Union, where South African influence 
has spread. East Africa, today, is 
within the boundaries of the British 
Empire because of Indian pioneer 
work, still proceeding, and with a 
history of at least three centuries 
behind it. For this statement, there 
is the uncontradicted testimony of 
British official witnesses before the 
Sanderson Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into the question of 
Indian Emigration to the Crown 
Colonies. One would have thought, 
then, that Indians would have an 
irresistible claim upon the gratitude 
and good-will of the British Adminis- 
tration of that Protectorate—virtually 
a Colony. Without the Indian, the 
country would become immediately 
insolvent and rapidly relapse into an 
unproductive wilderness and a state of 
semi-barbarism. Yet, astonishing as 
it may seem, the governing authorities 
have not deemed it necessary or desir- 
able, for several years, to nominate 
an Indian member of the Legislative 
Council, though the little neighboring 
island of Zanzibar has its Indian 
representative on the Executive Com- 
mittee. Time was when the Indian 
community received far more con- 
sideration from the powers that be, 
but that was before a sinister and 
utterly selfish influence began to make 
itself felt. Since the Boer War, a 
number of South Africans have set- 
tled in the territory and particularly 
in the uplands, which they have at- 
tempted, with no small measure of 
success, to convert into a white man’s 
preserve, confining the Indian, so 
far as may be, without inconvenience 
to his white fellow colonist, to the un- 
healthy and far less pleasant lowlands 
at the coast. And even at Mombasa, 
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one portion of the town is set aside 
exclusively for European residence, 
on the pretext of sanitary defect in 
the Indian community, though the 
house of Mr. A. M. Jeevanjee, at 
Nairobi, some years ago, was the 
only place found suitable for the 
accommodation of Col. Winston Chur- 
chill on his memorable tour through 
the Protectorate. And now there is a 
growing outcry for the restriction of 
further Indian immigration into a 
country that owes its present existence 
to Indian enterprise! Race-differentia- 
tion has, slowly but surely, character- 
ized the methods and attitude of the 
Administration, unchecked by the 
effective criticism of healthy public 
opinion, until, so lacking in sympathy 
and out of touch with the Indian 
community has it become, that, on the 
outbreak of the present War and the 
proclamation of martial law, Mr. 
Ritch, who had settled there and 
become the trusted adviser of the 
Indian community, and, incidentally, 
had built up a large legal practice 
(naturally at the expense of vested 
interests, in close association with 
local officials, whose ‘‘prestige” had 
been upset by his independent attitude 
towards them and advice to the 
Indian community), was one day 
suddenly and secretly deported, with- 
out trial, and even without reasons 
being advanced for the extraordinary 
violation of personal liberty to which 
he was subjected. To this moment, 
no one, outside of official circles (all 
of whom deny any knowledge or 
responsibility) knows why he was 
removed from the sphere of his legiti- 
mate activities, in this summary 


fashion, though the reason is fairly 
obvious, even to the most obtuse. Mr. 
Ritch had committed the dire offense, 
unpardonable in the eyes of the local 
bureaucracy, of stimulating political 
thought in the Indian community 
and helping to give form and substance 
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to its fear and anxiety, by founding, 
with a few enthusiastic friends, an 
association for the community’s pro- 
tection against the ever-growing en- 
croachments upon its rights and privi- 
leges, under the pressure of South 
African influence, always hostile to 
the exploitation of the country’s 
resources by other than white enter- 
prise. And this association, which 
was commencing to criticise the meth- 
ods and attitude of the Administration 
threatened to become a power-—a very 
undesirable one—in the land. Hence 
the necessity of killing it in its infancy. 
Hence Mr. Ritch’s summary deporta- 
tion from the scene of his mischievous 
activities. Upon his removal, a reign 
of terror was inaugurated, and in the 
name of martial law, without trial or 
charge laid, several Indian gentlemen 
(one of them a high government 
official who had loyally served the 
state for over twenty years), rightly 
or wrongly supposed to be connected 
with that dangerous institution, were . 
arrested, ordered to be shot, and only 
after the intervention of a_ high 
judicial officer, sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life. What their offense 
is has never been revealed to them; 
but it is significant that, though they 
are still serving their sentences, a 
countryman, convicted subsequently 
of blackmail upon other leading In- 
dians, has not been allowed to return 
to East Africa upon the expiry of his 
term of imprisonment. Almost as 
significant was the recent refusal, 
under martial law (though its with- 
drawal was daily expected), to permit 
the present writer to land at Mombasa, 
whilst his steamer was in harbor, 
though his fellow-passengers, including 
aliens, were freely permitted to visit 
the shore. In spite of repeated ap- 
plication, no reason for this strange 
procedure was vouchsafed, though 
he carried a passport personally issued 
to him by the Acting Under Secretary 

















of the Interior at Pretoria. ‘‘It 
must be evident to you,” he was in- 
formed, “that it is not always in the 
interest of the public service to give 
reasons for any action carried out at 
such times as this.”” The old, old shib- 
boleth! Presumably it was feared 
lest he might upset the delicate 
equilibrium of the local Indian com- 
munity! No wonder that British East 
African Indians breathed forth a 
prayer of joyous thanksgiving when 
Mr. Bonar Law recently stated that 
the administration of the conquered 
territory in East Africa would be 
placed under the control of a Colonial 
Office representative, who would be 
responsible and report to the Imperial, 
and not the Union, Government. 
No wonder the Zanzibar Indians 
are fearing the day when, for adminis- 
trative purposes, the island will be 
annexed to British East Africa, and 
thus be brought under the dreaded 
South African influence from which, 
at present, it is almost immune. 
The toad under the harrow knows 
where it grips! 

The spirit introduced by students 
from South Africa and the other 
Dominions into British Universities, 
legal, medical, and other educational 
institutions, which has partly resulted 
in driving many Indian students to 
similar institutions in Germany, Ameri- 
ca, and Japan, needs no special em- 
phasis. Almost every returned In- 
dian barrister, doctor, professional 
man, or graduate bears witness to it. 
And if we turn to the other Dominions, 
we need not anticipate anything 
better. Each has its own vast problems 
to occupy it. Industrialism has not 
yet reached its permanent level in 
any of them. The perennial conflict 
between Capital and Labor is still 
in its early stages, and, if a recent 
Round Table writer is correct, that 
between the various opposing factions 
into which the Labor party threatens 
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to dissolve, at least in Australia, is about 
to commence. Neither Canada nor 
Australia recalls happy memories to 
India, where the tragedy of the 
Komagata Maru, following upon the 
shameless prohibition against Indian 
wives joining their husbands, in Brit- 
ish Columbia, has not been forgotten; 
and Australia is still remembered as 
the first of the Dominions to proclaim 
and enforce an all-white policy, with 
its unveiled attack upon Indian crews, 
and its impossible ‘“‘education’’. test 
in Lithuanian, to secure the exclusion 
of a Ranjitsinghji. Pointed expression 
has recently been given to this senti- 
ment by the action of Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore in declining to lecture 
at Toronto and Montreal, because of 
the manner in which his countrymen 
had been treated by the Canadians. 
He wished this to be published and 
generally understood. He had been 
asked to go ashore at Vancouver, but 
refused. He would never set foot, he 
said, on Canadian or Australian soil 
while his countrymen were treated 
as they were; nor did he expect that 
things would alter until the psychology 
of Nations was changed. 

It is probable that these demon- 
strations of racial feeling, in some, at 
least, of the Dominions, will in time, 
become considerably modified. That 
there are not wanting signs that this 
is actually happening, we have the 
evidence of Messrs. Andrews and 
Pearson, though, perhaps, they are 
somewhat oversanguine as to the 
rapidity and thoroughness of the 
process. They tell us, for example, 
that racialism has practically died 
down in New Zealand, where the 
Maori has equal rights with the 
white New Zealander, and that, in 
Australia, educated men have risen 
at public meetings, who have con- 
demned the ‘‘White Australia Policy,” 
and declared that educated Austra- 
lians, one and all, were opposed to the 
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disrespect shown to educated Indians 
in their statutes, and that the country 
would soon be with them in demanding 
a revision of their ordinances. With- 
out doubt, an appreciation of Indian 
culture and the intimate association of 
Indians with the dwellers in the 
various self-governing Dominions, up- 
on innumerable battle-fields, where 
they have mingled their blood, made 
mutual sacrifices, and shared and 
helped to assuage each other’s suffer- 
ings, have contributed to create this 
growing change of sentiment. The 
lessons of Anzac, Flanders, Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, and East Africa, can 
never be forgotten. But, when all is 
said that must be admitted in favor 
of the Dominions, not all their in- 
habitants have been brought into this 
close contact with India’s representa- 
tives and India’s culture; and, when 
the War is over, when men’s recollec- 
tions are dimmed and their minds are 
again engaged in their normal occupa- 
tions, it will require far more moral 
fervor than the Dominions generally 
have so far shown, in their daily rela- 
tions with the non-white peoples of 
the Empire, before all fear from that 
quarter, based upon differences of 
color, which cannot be altered, and of 
national psychology and economic 
standard, which, if at all possible of 
approximation, can be resolved only 
after revolutionary changes of view- 
point, involving equally revolutionary 
changes of social conditions, will 
disappear in India. She will demand 
very much more than verbal assur- 
ances, given in the exuberance of what 
may be a merely momentary enthu- 
siasm, before she will be prepared to 
recede from the position of scarcely 
concealed hostility implied in the 


question, put some four years ago in 
the imperial Legislative Council by 
a prominent non-official miember, in- 
quiring how many Colonials were in 
receipt of salaries as members of the 
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Indian Civil Service; or alter her 
attitude towards Lord Hardinge’s ap- 
peal for the adoption of a policy of 
reciprocity, which, in her own way, 
she interpreted as the right to retaliate, 
if the need arose—of which she was 
to be the sole judge—against any 
Dominion that permitted the _ ill- 
usage of her children resident therein. 
It may be, of course, that the leaven 
is working in the Dominions of 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
far more rapidly than would ordi- 
narily be hoped for. If so, well! But 
that is not the way of human nature, 
that is not the custom of large masses 
of human beings long obsessed by 
deep and selfish prejudices. Even, 
however, were it so, that would still 
give the Dominions no prescriptive 
right to regulate the affairs of India, 
and it would still leave South Africa © 
out of the calculation. But the Union, 
least of all, may be left unconsidered 
in any plan for the rectification of the 
inner structure of “the Common- 
wealth.”” Though there has been a 
perceptible change in the attitude of 
the government and of certain sections 
of the public there towards the 
Indian question, to which the writer 
would be lacking in a plain duty if he 
forbore to bear witness, this is to be 
attributed in part, to the absorption 
of all public energies in the external 
struggle that is now proceeding on the 
world’s battle-fields, and the internal 
conflict that is being waged, more or 
less openly, between the five divisions 
of the white population—the labor 
section, the British industrial interests, 
the cosmopolitan capitalist group and 
their associates, the Botha-Smuts party 
and the Hertzog faction. But all 
parties are united, with the exception 
of a few political idealists, to withhold, 
so long as possible, any real extension 
of self-government to the non-white 
peoples of the Union. It would, then 
be, in the highest degree, fatal to in- 














trust the problem of the development 
of self-governing institutions in India 
to Dominions that are still learning 
to. govern themselves, and one of the 
most prominent of which is concerned 
to refuse such development to its own 
subject peoples. — 

There remains one other important 
aspect of. the question. To what 
extent, if at all, have the self-governing 
Dominions demanded a finger in the 
pie of government in India? So far 
from there having been any vocal 
sign of such desire, everything goes to 
show, not only that the Dominions 
have their hands full with their own 
problems awaiting solution, but that 
they recognize that they must be 
prepared, as the price of Imperial 
overlordship, to yield up some of their 
own most cherished rights of inde- 
pendence. They feel that nothing 
can make up for the unparalleled 
degree of self-government that they 
have been able to secure. They do 
not wish to meddle with the vast 
problems of India which not only 
they, but stay-at-home Britishers, 
have never studied, and can never 
solve at a distance. And here again 
we have to come back to South 
Africa for our illustration. General 
Hertzog, shoddy and uninspiring as is 
much of the political gospel that 
goes by the name of Hertzogism, is 
gathering under his banner, as The 
Times carefully points out, a daily- 
increasing following, and his slogan 
is: ‘‘Down with Imperialism.” The 
South African Nationalists want noth- 
ing of the Empire but the right to 
develop South Africa according to their 
own narrow ideals, free from Imperial 
restraint, independent in all but name. 
They refuse to recognize any kind of 
responsibility or obligation towards 
what Mr. Curtis calls ‘‘the Common- 
wealth.” If they had a free hand, 
they would tomorrow deport every 


Indian, whether born there or not, 
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segregate every native, save such as 
were required to enable the ‘‘farmer” 
to refrain from the labor of develop- 
ment of the soil—it was General 
Botha or his other half, Goneral 
Smuts, who once satirically remarked 
that the great fault of South Africa 
was that the level of the land was so 
low, that the farmer had to stoop to 
cultivate it—and make continued resi- 
dence next to impossible, for every 
white man of British origin, whilst 
making room for the number of Ger- 
man store-keepers required to supply 
the small needs of the dominant re- 
mainder. In fine, they would restore 
the whole of that archaic structure of 
Krugerism that the British Empire, 
at much cost in men and money, 
during a three years’ campaign, was 
at much pains to destroy. It must be 
plain to even the dullest of men that 
South Africa, faced with the tremen- 
dous problem of dealing with this 
anti-Imperial ideal, is far from desiring 
or being in a position to participate 
in the, to the mind of many, distasteful 
and unpromising task of training India 
in the arts of peaceful self-government. 

To the questions: ‘‘Have the Dom- 
inions, by their own records and their 
known attitude towards India, shown 
their fitness to share in her govern- 
ment?” and ‘Have they expressed 
any active desire to do so?” an em- 
phatic ‘‘NO” must be returned. And 
the answer of India—and probably of 
Anglo-India—to the question whether 
she is prepared to add to her masters 
is likewise unmistakenly in the nega- 
tive, for, though the statement that 
no people is fit to govern another must, 
in the nature of things, be regarded 
as a counsel of perfection, nevertheless, 
no Indian will be so bold as to assert 
that he will be prepared to see his 
Motherland administered by, amongst 
others, the people of the Union of 
South Africa. Then, in spite of the 
blandishments of Mr. Curtis and his 
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gathering of well-meaning paladins, 
why not as the Times of India 
thoughtfully remarks, leave it alone? 

India is not content to be the hand- 
maiden of the Dominions, the Cin- 
derella doomed to subordinate serv- 
ice, for that, in fact, would be the 
inevitable outcome of the Round 


Table propaganda. She aspires to be a 
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free and equal partner with them in 
all the bold enterprises for the common 
good that the future will bring forth, 
an equal participator in all the honor- 
able privileges of ‘‘the Common- 
wealth,”’ equally sharing in the grave 
obligations of the Empire, and freely 
giving her special gift to the sisterhood 


of nations. 
Hy. S. L. Polak, 
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We may with some confidence 
regard the great reputations of our 
older literature as now definitely 
stable and exempt from change; our 
renowned writers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
have become classics, and, like the 
classics of antiquity, they form a 
steady constellation and shine in the 
English skies with an unvarying light. 
Even the authors who made illustrious 
the earlier decades of the nineteenth 
century have already (though very 
recently) taken their appropriate places 
and received their due and lasting 
honors. Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, 
Byron, Lamb have been appraised, 
and there is now not much doubt or 
discussion about the worth of their 
achievements. Their heights have 
been taken, their positions fixed, and 
they too “dwell forever in their orbs 
‘and walk in their circles and observe 
their circumstances, and go not out 
by day or night’; and though, as 
time goes on, one star like Shelley’s 
may seem to grow in splendor, and 
another like Byron’s to pale his beams, 
yet we may believe that, unless there 
should happen some new, incredible 
change of taste, the verdict of posterity 
on these writers will not vary very 
greatly from our own. In fact, for 
them we are posterity; we have 


weighed and considered and revised, 
and again revised, our judgments; 


the process of criticism and revalua- 
tion has been completed. But with 
writers of a slightly later date what 
confusion of judgment and what dis- 
agreement meet us. Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, Carlyle, 
Emerson, and the other Victorian 
writers—of these we cannot as yet 
say what will be their final appraise- 
ment. There are plenty of opinions; 
each of us has no doubt his own, but 
they contradict each other; there is 
no agreed and accepted and cecumeni- 
cal verdict. They are still too near 
us: some of us are still affected by 
echoes of their great contemporary 
reputations; others are influenced by 
the reaction and depreciation which 
follows popularity so great as theirs. 
Will they too form another constella- 
tion of bright, unchanging stars, or 
will their lustre grow dim and be 
finally eclipsed and forgotten? Was 
the Poet Laureate right in almost 
entirely omitting the Victorian writers 
from his chosen anthology; have they 
then expressed in permanent form no 
aspects of man’s spirit? Officially 
Tennyson and Browning still take 
their rank among the great poets 
of England; but how do_ they 
figure in the talk of the younger 
generation? 

It is not only their nearness, the 
short lapse of time since they were 
living, that makes it difficult for us 
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to arrive at a just and cool and im- 
partial estimate of these writers. An 
added difficulty is due to the fact that 
most: of them played a double part; 
they were not only artists in verse or 
prose, but teachers as well. They 
assumed. the surplice and stepped in 
to fill the pulpits left empty by the 
lack of eminent divines and by the 
ebbing of interest in ecclesiastical 
interpretations. They made it their 
mission to exhort and edify and ad- 
monish the age; they carried on a kind 
of propaganda and won proselytes and 
enthusiastic converts to their doc- 
trines. Browning, Ruskin, Carlyle, 
Emerson, Matthew Arnold, each has 
his ‘‘message,”’ and Tennyson was 
taken with especial seriousness as a 
teacher. This assumption of the sur- 
plice, this didactic and _ hortatory 
attitude, while it gives an artist great 
fame during his lifetime, and scatters 
his writings widespread among the 
immense non-literary classes, is dan- 
gerous for his subsequent reputation. 
For messages, doctrines, new inter- 
pretations of life are apt, in this un- 
stable world, to be ephemeral, espe- 
cially when they are expressed in a 
combative and dogmatic form. They 
blaze up vividly; the fires of contro- 
versy give forth brilliant flames; and 
then they seem to fade and die down 
with a swiftness that is almost in 
proportion to their former brightness. 
Something indeed remains as a contri- 
bution to human thought and aspira- 
tion, but it remains in a transmuted 
form; it shines with a dimmer light, 
and the crowds depart who once 
gathered to warm their hands in the 
bright circle of its illumination. Where 
now are the young enthusiasts who, 
inspired by the messages of Carlyle 
and Ruskin and Browning and Emer- 
son, went forth on missions to spread 
these glad tidings and new doctrines? 
What indeed has become of these 
doctrines and messages and _ horta- 
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tory voices? They echo but faintly 
and remotely in our ears. 

Each generation is born into a new 
world—a world which must be inter- 
preted and given a meaning by its 
own prophets; those of the older 
generation, in their attitudes of archaic 
vehemence, become almost figures of 
fun to the cruel, ferocious, iconoclastic 
young—the young who, very likely, 
are bowing in their esoteric conclaves 
before much more fantastic and absurd 
idols of their own. But then little 
by little the slow, careful process of 
reconsideration and revaluation begins. 
The great collected editions, the solid 
neglected volumes, are reopened; and 
the industrious race of readers, critics, 
and anthologists begins to work like 
ants over the great mass of accumu- 
lated material. It is above all a process 
of sitting; before any voluminous 
author can be justly appraised, a 
careful discrimination must be made, 
as we have now made with Words- 
worth and Shelley, between what is of 
first-rate quality and permanent value 
in his work and what is second-rate 
and only of personal or contemporary 
and ephemeral interest. When the 
writer is a preacher and propagandist 
as well as an artist, this process of 
sifting is especially necessary; and it 
will often be found that his first fame 
was a false one; that he deserves a 
permanent place for qualities which 
his contemporaries hardly noticed and 
of which he himself was perhaps the 
last person to be aware. Prophets full 
of moral earnestness, burning to en- 
lighten and save their age, come in 
this ironic universe to be valued for 
qualities which they would have 
despised had they known that they 
possessed them. We read the Hebrew 
and the Victorian prophets for their 
style, and even guess that they owed 
their power over their contemporaries 
almost as much to the hidden artist 
in them—to their unconscious gifts 
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of style and imagination—as they 
owed it to the depth and earnestness 
of their moral insight. 

There is perhaps no author who, 
to be rightly valued, stands in more 
need of reconsideration and sifting 
and selecting than Emerson. Carlyle 
was a satirist and historian as well 
as a preacher, Ruskin was an art 
critic, and Browning a poet; but 
Emerson’s writings, save for a small 
collection of verse, are almost all cast 
in the didactic and expository form. 
He had inherited the habit of preach- 
ing from his clerical ancestors; and 
although he soon abandoned the pulpit 
he always remained a lay preacher, 
expounding from the lecture platform 
his beliefs and views and message. 
And it must be said at once that 
Emerson’s message, at least in the 
way he expressed it, has no great 
cogency or interest for the modern 
world. His transcendentalism—his 
Compensation and Spiritual Laws and 
Over-Soul—has become an obsolete 
jargon in our ears; we do not know 
exactly what he meant by these terms, 
and we even wonder if they had for 
him any very clear and definite mean- 
ing. Whatever there may be of 
truth in his spiritual vision must be 
embodied in other forms, and ex- 
pressed in less curious terms, before 
we can pretend to understand it. We 
can no longer look at ultimate things 
through his mild spectacles; dark 
clouds shut out from our vision that 
“sky-blue, sky-void” idealism towards 
which he led the gaze of his gentle 
followers. Does Emerson then remain 
for us merely a figure of archwological 
interest, a white-haired old transcen- 
dental sage who in the New England 
of sixty years ago—that world so 
remote, so provincial, so moagre, and 
yet in its simple, touching way so 
beautiful and almost classical—dis- 
coursed in mild accents something 
which is meaningless to us now, 
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though our grandparents liked: to 
hear it and found it a source of com- 
fort and inspiration? Can we read 
Emerson now; is there anything of 
living and vital interest for us in those 
lectures, discourses, and addresses 
which so strangely moved and exalted 
his vanished audiences? James Russell 
Lowell has described for us_ those 
audiences: the enthusiastic youths 
who walked in from the country 
through the crisp winter nights, and 
listened with flashing eyes to that 
thrilling voice, ‘‘so charged with subtle 
meaning and subtle music,” and who, 
as they walked homewards over the 
creaking snow, seemed to see the 
stars shining larger and with a finer 
brilliance in the sky above them. 

Let us open Emerson’s Essays, and 
see if we can recapture something of 
that delight, hear any echoes of that 
meaning and music. 


Everything is beautiful seen from 
the point of the intellect, or as truth. 
But all is sour, if seen as experience. 
Details are melancholy; the plan is 
seemly and noble. In the actual world 
—the painful kingdom of time and 
place—dwell care, and canker, and 
fear. With thought, with the ideal, is 
immortal hilarity, the rose of joy. 
Round it all the Muses sing. But 
grief cleaves to names, and persons, 
and the partial interests of today and 
yesterday. ... 

I have seen the softness and beauty 
of the summer clouds, floating feathery 
overhead, enjoying, as it seemed, their 
height and privilege of motion. 


But we could go on for pages, quoting 
passages of this quality from Emer- 
son’s writings. It is impossible to 
open them without the eye lighting on 
some beautiful phrase, some original 
thought, some delightful bit of irony 
or observation. And this is the way 
we should read Emerson, looking into 
his volumes here and there, and not 
attempting, as we say, to read him 
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“through.” He writes in sentences, 
or at the most in paragraphs, seldom 
in connected wholes; his thoughts and 
observations are not bound together 
by any logical or artistic necessity; 
his essays and discourses, with their 
quaint transcendental titles, their pre- 
tense of exposition and exhortation, 
are really all much of one texture— 
they are the soliloquy, the charming, 
intimate, disconnected talk of a very 
real and original mind and one of the 
boldest imaginations in the world. In 
this mild, benevolent figure, with the 
dress and decorum of an old-fashioned 
divine, was lodged a free, sceptical, 
daring spirit, disabused, ironic, and 
sometimes as biting and cynical as 
Voltaire or Swift. ‘‘A person seldom 
falls sick, but the bystanders are 
animated with a faint hope that he 
will die”; ‘‘We do not quite forgive a 
giver. The hand that feeds us is in 
some danger of being bitten’’—sen- 
tences like these read like La Roche- 
foucauld’s most cynical sayings. But 
an essay on Emerson treating him as 
one of the world’s great cynics and 
pessimists, though it could be illus- 
trated by many apt quotations, would 
be paradoxical and unfair. His was a 
much more kindly spirit; his dis- 
illusion, his cynical observation, is 
tempered by a quaint and friendly 
humor; and although he found that 
there was a crack in everything God 
had made, and some foible in every 
man, however holy, he put his con- 
clusions in terms with so much mild 
humanity in their daring that they 
seem rather to add to the gaiety than 
to the sadness of the human spectacle. 
“I verily believe,’’ he remarks casu- 
ally in his essay on Nominalist and 
Realist, “if an angel should come to 
chant the chorus of the moral law, 
he would eat too much gingerbread or 
take liberties with private letters or 
do some precious atrocity”; and in 
the sentence “Let us treat men and 
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women well; treat them as if they are 
real—perhaps they are’ he expressed 
both his disillusion and his tolerance 
for human beings, ‘‘chafed and irritable 
creatures with red faces’ that we are. 

If we were seeking for some other 
writer to whom we could best liken 
Emerson—the “real’? Emerson, who 
still lives and speaks to our generation 
we should find perhaps that Mon- 
taigne would best suit our purpose. 
Both were men of immense reading, 
both were skeptical, and many-sided and 
both put into the essay form all their 
doubts and wonder and their dis- 
connected, frank, autobiographical 
confessions. 


I am grown by sympathy a little 
eager and sentimental, but leave me 
alone, and I should relish every hour 
and what it brought me, the potluck 
of the day, as heartily as the oldest 
gossip in the bar room. ... I find 
my account in sots and bores also. 
They give a reality to the circumjacent 
picture, which such a vanishing meteor- 
ous appearance can ill spare. In the 
morning I awake and find the old 
world, wife, babes, and mother, Con- 
cord and Boston, the dear old spiritual 
world, and even the dear old devil not 
far off. 

I am always insincere, as always 
knowing there are other moods... . 
I talked yesterday with a pair of 
philosophers; I endeavored to show 
my good men that I liked everything 
by turns, and nothing long; that I 
loved the center but doted on the 
superficies; that I loved man, if men 
seemed to me mice and rats; that I 
revered saints, but woke up glad that 
the old pagan world stood its ground 
and died hard. 


But for all his scepticisn, his doubts of 
all accepted doctrines, his questionings 
of established moral precepts, Emerson 
was in no sense a sceptic. His heart 
was fixed on eternal things, and in 
these, and in the ultimate goodness of 
the universe his faith was complete 
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and untroubled. His spirit made its 
home in starry spaces, in that high 
sphere which is the goal of the mystic’s 
aspiration; and from this removed 
dwelling-place he could contemplate 
with clear vision, not unamused but 
quite unembittered, the vanity and 
absurdity of life on our pin-point earth. 

The starry remoteness of his stand- 
point gave him also what as an artist 
his genius most needed, scope for his 
imagination. For imagination was his 
greatest gift; he was ready, like Don 
Quixote, to follow the promptings of 
this faculty on any strange enterprise 
or intellectual adventure. But his 
imagination, though free and bold as 
Blake’s, was not, like Blake’s, creative; 
and for this reason he never achieved 
the artistic success which the rareness 
and quality of his gifts would have 
seemed to promise. His genius, his 
imagination, rarely embodied itself in 
perfect form and shape, but remains 
diffused rather through his writings 
in a kind of radiance, and in the rich- 
ness and shimmer of texture which 
gives his prose such a curious dis- 
tinction. For Emerson’s prose is 
“fine-writing,’’ in the eulogistic but 
now almost obsolete sense of the term. 
His sentences have the clear-cut dis- 
tinction of jewels and medals; his 
diction is rich, precise, varied, and 
beautiful; his words are chosen with 
loving carefulness and a pious regard 
to their subtle overtones of meaning 
and suggestion. This way of writing 
is out of fashion now; perhaps because 
it requires too much pains and leisure 
for a hurried age, perhaps because the 
preciosity of the nineties brought it 
into unmerited contempt. Artists in 
literature who wish to use language 
with distinction and beauty attempt 
to do so in verse only; the great 


instrument of English prose, from 
which the seventeenth-century writers, 
and Lamb and Hazlitt and Pater, drew 
such lovely measures, is mute and 
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abandoned now, or has passed into 
the hands of writers who are not of 
English race—of Mr. Conrad and Mr. 
Santayana. But Emerson deserves a 
high rank in this great and now inter- 
rupted tradition; in any adequate 
prose anthology he would take his 
place along with Browne and Jeremy 
Taylor and Lamb and Hazlitt and 
Landor. And now and then the poetic 
quality of his imagination was fused 
and concentrated in a few verses; now 
and then he caught the true fire:— 

Let spouting fountains cool the air, 

Singing in the sun-baked square— 

Music pours on mortals 
Its beautiful disdain— 


Lines like these haunt us with the 
magic of the best poetry; and can any 
expression of the inexorable sadness of 
personal loss be more beautiful than 
Emerson’s lines on the death of his son? 

The eager fate which carried thee 

Took the largest part of me; 

For this losing is true dying; 

This is lordly man’s down-lying, 

This his slow but sure reclining, 

Star by star his world resigning. 
It is curious how when one reads 
Emerson, or thinks of him, the light of 
the stars is suggested to the mind. 
“You do not fall upon me,” his friend 
Carlyle wrote him, “like radiant summer 
rainbows, like floods of sunlight, but 
with thin piercing radiances which 
affect me like the light of the stars.” 
If for us Emerson’s idealism is no 
longer quite intelligible in the way he 
expressed it, the chill radiance of those 
starry spaces where his spirit dwelt 
faintly shimmers over his pages and 
ean still perhaps bring us gleams of 
the nobler world, with its serene and 
beautiful laws, which was revealed to 
his vision. That these gleams were no 
evanescent and wandering lights, but 
had their place—as the manly and 
courageous Emerson had his place— 
in the world of reality is shown by their 
effect in American historv. To Emer- 
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son was in a large part due the faith 
and enthusiasm of the great conflict 
with slavery. ‘To him,’’ Lowell wrote, 
“more than all other causes together 
did the young martyrs of our Civil 
War owe the sustaining strength of 
thoughtful heroism that is so touching 
in every record of their lives.’’ 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, J can. 


When Right and Wrong stood facing 

each other in the shock of battle, it 

was Emerson who with Abraham 

Lincoln inspired and sustained the 
The Times. 
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courage that led to victory; and when 
the monument was unveiled at Con- 
cord to the soldiers who had fallen in 
the great war, it was Emerson who 
delivered that noble valedictory— 


A gloom gathers on this assembly, 
composed as it is of kindred men and 
women, for, in many houses, the 
dearest and noblest is gone from their 
hearthstone. Yet it is tinged with 
light from heaven. A duty so severe 
has been discharged, with such im- 
mense results of good, lifting private 
sacrifice to the sublime, that though 
the cannon volleys have a sound of 
funeral echoes, they can yet hear 
through them the benedictions of their 
country and mankind. 





“THE WHITE HART.” 


(Conclusion. ) 


She must have been about forty— 
still a very handsome woman, though 
the double chin from a threat had 
become a fact, and the fine color on 
her cheeks deepened year by year— 
when there arrived unexpectedly one 
autumn afternoon a guest who looked 
like what she was in the habit of 
designating ‘‘a stopper.” 

To the modern English hotel-keeper, 
who receives his visitors with a de- 
meanor which would be unnecessarily 
frigid if they were arriving for a term 
of years, for their sins, at a penal 
settlement, Miss Bella set an admir- 
able example. 

On her threshold, her welcome was 
large and genial. If the visitor ob- 
jected to Bedroom No. 11 there were 
12 and 14 ready for him to choose 
from, and all looking as cheerful as 
it was considered decent bedrooms 
should look in those days. In the 
coffee-room, later, she herself carved 
his excellent and substantial dinner for 
him, talking all the time, unless he 
happened to be a gloomy beast and 


only grunted in answer, desiring 
silence, when it was not her business 
to be offended, or, gentlemen not be- 
ing supposed to like female opinions 
on politics, to advance hers, formed 
on that basis of natural good sense 
and a weekly newspaper. . 

To be cleverer than other people, 
and not to tell them so, is a refinement 
of ability extremely rare in Miss 
Bella’s sex; but she had it. 

Tonight, however, the guest, who 
said little himself, seemed not averse 
to her cheerful loquacity; asked a 
question or two, presently, about the 
neighborhood, and thus let loose upon 
himself a perfect flood of information 
about soil, rents, tithes; the shooting 
prospects and the price of butter; a 
local failure, and the family history 
and professional charges of Mr. Wil- 
liams; until the stilton was on the 
table—portly in form, like its mistress, 
and as sound at heart—and she was 
obliged to pause for breath. 

Mr. Roger Neame, as she had had 
plenty of time to note without any 
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tiresome need to stop talking, was a 
youngish man—five-and-thirty, per- 
haps—with an ugly, pleasant, clever 
face; some weakness about the mouth; 
great kindliness about the eyes; rather 
slovenly in dress, and yet, as Miss 
Ward said meditatively to Sally 
George, when she came later into 
her sanctum to say Good night, “a 
gentleman, Sally, or a has-been-one.”’ 

Miss George, tying her bonnet- 
strings, hazarded that perhaps he had 
come to lie low in Marlingford from 
insistent creditors; and then, romanti- 
cally, that he might be looking for a 
wife. 

Bella Ward replied ‘‘Fudge!’’ to that. 
When at dinner the next evening she 
had exhaustively described Marling- 
ford Church, Rectory, and Rector— 
being constantly led off into side 
tracks expatiating on Mr. Codring- 
ton’s relations—Neame looked up 
from his plate and said—there was a 
very pleasant twinkle in his eye at 
times—that he was a parson’s son 
himself, Miss Ward rightly felt she 
had fixed him, and saw in fancy, as 
she had seen a hundred times in 
reality, the teeming and starving 
country rectory, the delicate, worn 
wife, the gentle, ineffectual man of 
God, and the brood of children with 
their hungry bright eyes, and little 
mouths and minds waiting to be fed. 

That night, while Neame was fin- 
ishing his wine, Miss Bella entered 
his bedroom; explored shelves and 
drawers; finally, the two dilapidated 
carpet-bags with strings round their 
waists which had contained his pos- 
sessions; and went down to her 
sitting-room armed with the socks 
and shirts whose holes called the 


loudest to be filled. 

Very cosy was that little parlor of 
an evening; its bright firelight play- 
ing on the glass doors of the book- 
case, and its red curtains drawn warmly 
about the windows. 
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If Bella Ward had not had the 
supreme advantage of life, “to be 
born with a bias to some pursuit,” 
she had had always what it is the 
common bane of the unmarried woman 
to lack—a regular and necessary occu- 
pation—no need to invent accomplish- 
ments, as the idle woman did then; 
or philanthropies, as she does now. 

Yet no one could look at her and 


fail to see that Nature had had its 


natural purpose when it cast her in 
those generous lines: gave her that 
broad ‘‘mother’s breast for tired head”; 
made her forever the abundant giver; 
no fear of responsibilities and no timid 
pruderies. 

Sometimes of late, despite the fact 
that she was always busy to the 
utmost limit of business, she had felt 
vaguely dissatisfied and depressed: 
attributed the strange sensation to 
that even then useful scapegoat, an 
incipient influenza; and was not 
pleased with old Williams when he 
diagnosed her complaint as a slow 
bilious fever—a disease once as univer- 
sal as now happily obsolete—and 
suggested — fool! — the melancholy 
might be cured by a little more society. 

When she came downstairs again, 
with a scarlet shawl draped about 
her amplitude (which made her look 
more than ever like Boadicea or 
Zenobia of Palmyra, if such royal 
ladies can be conceived as convales- 
cent from slow bilious fevers and 
wrapped in a late aunt’s plaid), she 
filled her convalescence by stitching 
at dolls’ clothes for that nice little 
dear, Maggie Cole. Facing facts, she 
owned to herself she would prefer 
to be stitching for her own nice little 
dears rather than for other people’s: 
that she wanted some one to want 
her, be it only the old dad—and he 
the lamp gone out, living after his 
“flame lacked oil.” 

To be sure, in a short time, and 
with recovered health, that strange 
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disposition to ask Cui bono? passed 
away; but all the same the thwarted 
motherliness in her wide heart found 
some satisfaction in the fact that No. 
14 did want doing for and looking 
after; that it would soon become in- 
cumbent for what Swift called ‘a 
necessary woman” to make him a 
set of winter shirts, and establish over 
him, as it were, a benevolent pro- 
tectorate. . 

About a fortnight after his arrival, 
Miss Ward was actually cutting those 
garments out of a length of Welsh 
flannel—purchased without any con- 
sultation with the future owner—on 
her sitting-room table one evening, 
when, with a tap on the door, he 
entered to pay his bill; and on her 
cheerful ‘Sit down a bit, Mr. Neame, 
it’s coldish tonight,’’ sat down by her 
fire, stared at it, and held out a hand 
to the blaze. It was a large hand, 
strong, well-formed, and not too 
clean; or steady. Bella Ward had 
found out by now that her guest pre- 
ferred to say little and never looked 
one in the face. 

He turned his head now, however, 
and remarked ‘‘You’re busy.” 

And, leaning across the table to 
chop competently with the scissors, 
she made answer through the pins in 
her mouth. ‘‘You’ll always find me 
that, Mr. Neame.”’ 

There was a silence for a moment— 
but pins in the mouth do not prevent 
one seeing with one’s eyes; then 
Neame fumbled in his pockets, pro- 
duced a few sovereigns, and the bill, 
rather the worse for wear, and put 
them on a corner of the table. 

One of the surest signs of being 
educated is to have pens, ink, and 
paper to hand and all in the same place. 
Miss Ward’s handsome eyes searched 
the room for the ink, without at all 
expecting to find it; lighted on a 
dilapidated quill; discarding it, and 
finally producing a broken stump of 
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pencil from a heterogeneous collection 
of yard-measures, beads, buttons, and 
emery cushions in the bottom of a 
mahogany work-box, she indited a 
few hieroglyphs on the bottom of 
the document, and said: 

‘‘Well, I dare say we shan’t quarrel 
if that ain’t very clear!’ and added, 
moistening the pencil at her lips for 
a final effort to make it write the 
date, “I hope you’re making a long 
stay in my house, Mr. Neame?”’ 

Still looking at the fire, Neame said 
he might be; and, as an afterthought, 
that he was very comfortable. 

Bella Ward said, very truly, ‘‘Well, 
whatever you’re wanting, you’ve only 
to ask for it.”” Then she came and 
took the chair opposite, and, warming 
that pretty foot on the fender-stool 
elaborately worked by herself, in- 
quired: “I think you told me you’re 
a medical gentleman?”’ 

Neame said with a half laugh, 
“Well, I was.’ 

She asked if it had been in London, 
and entered into a long history of 
what Mr. Williams (who had indeed 
never visited it) had told her concern- 
ing the doings of those proverbially 
wild young dogs, the students at the 
hospitals; inquired with her free and 
cheerful laugh if her present guest had 
ever beaten the old Charlies in their 
watch-boxes: concerning the grue- 
some tales people used to tell about 
the Resurrectionists—‘‘I dessay most 
of ’em were lies,’ says Miss Bella 
comfortably—and. if he had ever seen 
the great Sir Astley. 

Neame sat staring in the fire a 
minute without answering. Miss 
Ward, who was much too good-tem- 
pered to take offence where none was 
meant, stretched out a hand for her 
work, and stitched at a sleeve of the 
shirt. 

Presently, Neame told her that he 
had been a student at the united 
hospital of Guy and St. Thomas; and 
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had attended the great Sir Astley’s 
lectures on surgery there. ‘‘Uncom- 
mon handsome, Sir Astley,” says 
Roger with a smile, ‘“‘and dressed to 
the nines.” After a pause, he added 
that it was through the great doctor’s 
influence he himself, after he had 
passed the College of Surgeons and 
the Apothecaries’ Society, had been 
made Apothecary to the Westminster 
General Dispensary. 

The present generation has for- 
gotten that the name of the great 
Sir Astley Cooper was one to conjure 
with, and for many years second only 
in fame and interest to that of the 
great Duke of Wellington himself; 
so that to have been a protégé of the 
courtly surgeon, with his urbane 
address, his charming presence, his 
shrewd observation of human nature, 
and his enormous professional success, 
was no small distinction. 

Miss Ward, letting her work rest in 
her lap, was justified in saying ‘Lor, 
now! Just fancy!’’ and regarding her 
guest with increased respect. 

He laughed to himself, and, still 
staring in the fire, said “I’m not 
’pothecary to the Hospital now. I— 
left that and set up for myself. Last 
month, I—left that too.”’ 

His hostess, considering him—she 
could not see his face, but only the 
back of the ugly, clever head and the 
place where the curly hair grew softly 
in his neck as it does in a baby’s— 
suggested he only wanted some good 
country air to set him up again and 
make him fit for his work. 

“We must feed you up a bit, Mr. 
Neame,”’ she said. ‘Ill once don’t 
mean ill forever, I should hope, with 
a fine, upstanding young man like 
yourself;’’ and her hearty voice was a 
tonic. 

Neame had risen as she was speak- 
ing. “I’m not taking up any practice 
again,’”’ he said shortly. Then, catch- 
ing sight of the bookcase, ‘Why, 
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you’ve got a rare lot of books here! 
Are you a reader?” 

And Miss Ward said cheerfully, 
“No, I don’t read ’em”’—as though 
books had various other uses; added 
“though you never know what you 
may come to if you get the time:” 
felt in the petticoat pocket for a vast 
ring of keys; subtracted one; handed 
it to her visitor, saying ‘“Now, you 
keep it, and come’ and fetch any of 
those books as often as you like.’ 
And when he had opened the glass 
doors and taken one, she said with a 
kind of maternal pride in it, ‘“That’s a 
handsome book, now, ain’t it? I 
bought it only last Tuesday at the 
Reverend Thompson’s sale for two 
shillings’ (as indeed she had, and 
brought it home tied up in a counter- 
pane with half a dozen patent rat- 
traps for the stable and a beaded 
fire screen endeavoring to represent 
Princess Victoria riding with Lord 
Melbourne). 

Neame’s laugh was quite frank and 
natural as he put the handsome 
“Odes of Anacreon’”’ (in the original) 
under his arm and thanked | her. 
When he laughed like that, there 
was something boyish and simple about 
him, and all his ugliness softened. 

For ten minutes after he left, Bella 
Ward sat with his shirt in her lap, 
doing nothing; and might have sat 
there longer but that her duty, and 
the crowded cheerfulness of the bar 
without, recalled her to it. In an 
atmosphere as thick as suet and as 
hot and cheerful as a Christmas 
pudding, she served her customers 
briskly, as usual, while Sally George 
was at her supper: put a head on the 
conversation, as it were, as well as 
the glasses of ale: leaned her sub- 
stantial arm, with the hanging sleeve 
falling from it and revealing its white 
comeliness, on the bar, as she chatted 
with old Williams, or listened to the 
spicy local gossip purveyed by a dis- 
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mal old gentleman over his pewter 
in the corner. Presently, if the con- 
versation passed a certain rubicon— 
and she was not the kind of fool to 
expect the talk of a tap-room to suit 
Mrs. Damer and a young ladies’ 
seminary—knocked briskly on her bar 
with a “Now, gentlemen! If you 
please, gentlemen!’’ The offender said 
“No offence, miss,’’ sheepishly, and 
buried his stupid red face in his pint 
pot; and Miss Ward, from her shining 
background of glasses and bottles, 
and with that atmosphere of beer and 
tobacco rising about her in warm 
clouds, changed the conversation. 

Presently, when Mr. Malkin, the 
new grocer’s assistant, was paying 
her one of those bald, personal compli- 
ments (which set on edge the teeth of 
the refined, and which Miss Ward 
estimated at its just value and did 
not at all dislike), Roger Neame came 
down the broad staircase, and, as the 
company watched him in a half silence, 
went out of the great hall door. 

The old gossip in the corner lifted 
his head and said “That chap might 
as well do his drinking here. Your 
stuff’s as good as any in Marlingford, 
T’ll lay, Miss B.”’ 

Miss Bella replied, ‘‘You’re right 
there, Mr. Smithers; but I suppose a 
gentleman can go out for a turn 
without going for a drink?” 

Mr. Smithers returned, ‘He can, 
miss, but he don’t!”” which was loudly 
enjoyed as at once witticism and 
truism. 

A keen observer—only there were 
none, unless it might have been old 
Williams—would have detected some 
shadow and thoughtfulness on Miss 
Ward’s face as she pursued her duties 
until closing time. 

It was the custom of the “White 
Hart” never to send in its bill until 
asked—and not always then. But in 
about three weeks’ time Miss Ward, 
not having been paid by “No. 14” 
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since his first fortnight, saw fit to 
break through that rule, and sent up 
his account to him: or rather a part 
of his account, for it was also her 
habit to include in the dhily charge 
most of the items a narrower nature 
would have considered as extras, and 
to leave the undoubted extras to the 
guest’s memory and honor—a system 
which generally, to the credit of man- 
kind, went to prove the dictum of 
Scripture that the liberal soul shall 
be made fat. 

Having dispatched the account by 
old Bob on a tray, and that functionary 
having returned and made a series of 
sounds and faces at his mistress which 
she received with “Yes, Bob, you’re a 
good boy, and now be off to your 
tea,’’ Miss Ward sat down to hers, 
and at the second cup and third 
muffin Roger Neame appeared, as 
she expected. 

She pointed, with the muffin, to a 
chair, poured him out a cup of tea 
which he left untasted; and when he 
muttered something about the bill, 
said at once, clear and candid, ‘Well, 
Mr. Neame, you can pay it now, or 
later—just as you like; but I wanted 
a word with you.” 

He looked up, as if to speak; thought 
better of it, and stared silently at his 
broken boot. 

Bella Ward stood up, with her fat 
hand, with its crease for a wrist, on 
the high mantelshelf, and looked down 
at him—at the ugly, clever head and 
that place where the hair grew in his 
neck like a baby’s; at the unsteady 
hands he held out to the fire, and the 
new shirt cuffs. 

“Be a man, Mr. Neame!”’ she said 
suddenly in her deep voice. ‘Pull up! 
You’re clever—what with all those 
languages you read and ’pothecary to 
the Westminster, I dare say a great 
deal cleverer than any of us down 
here know. And you’re a young 
man. Get the better of it! I’m not 
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the one” (and indeed she was not) 
“to think any the worse of a gentle- 
man for taking his glass too much— 
say of a Christmas Day, or a party. 
It’s natural. And if he can take his 
bottle and be none the worse for it, 
let him take it, as my old dad used to 
say, and be thankful; but if he’s 
unlucky, and two or three glasses is 
too much for him, what I say is, he 
must stop at one. And to be always 
at it, like you are, Mr. Neame, if 
you'll forgive me—that’s ruin. Do 
you think I haven’t seen a precious 
lot of fools in my bar drinking them- 
selves out of their money and their 
situations? You take my word for it 
—lots. Well, they were fools, most of 
’em. But you’re different, and you’re 
a gentleman.” 

“Was once,’ says Roger Neame, 
kicking at the coal in the fire with 
that broken boot. 

Then he laughed shortly, jingled 
some coin in his pocket, and said: 
“No. 14 required for another guest, 
I suppose?” 

Bella Ward answered, “Stuff and 
nonsense!’”’ and tapped her foot im- 
patiently. ‘“‘Drat the bill!’’ she said, 
‘if that’s bothering you. Get some- 
thing to do, pull up, and stay here as 
long as you please and I’m pleased to 
have you.” 

“And if I don’t pull up?’ says 
Roger, kicking the fire again. 

“Well, if you don’t,” says Bella 
Ward, ‘“‘it’s damnation.” 

When there was complete silence in 
the little parlor, one could hear in it 
the great tick of the Dutch clock in 
the passage outside, and for a moment 
it filled the room. 

Then Miss Ward stooped, briskly 
made up the fire and swept up the 
hearth as if there, too, was a new 
beginning; and as Neame stared at 


her without seeing her, added in the 
rich, softer voice she had used to her 
old father, ‘‘Come, now, Mr. Neame, 
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make me a promise. If there isn’t 
anybody to keep straight for, keep 
straight for yourself. There’s all 
those books,’—she waved her hand 
at them—‘‘a clever gentleman like 
you must be able to get something 
sensible out of ’em: and if you feel 
upstairs as there’s no way of getting 
rid of the blues except another bottle, 
come down here for a chat and a good 
cup of tea with me, and you're wel- 
come’”’; and her round, full voice was 
welcome in itself. 

At that moment Sally George's 
dyed head came round the door with 
“You’re wanted, Miss B.” And 
Miss Bella, divining apparently by 
instinct what she was wanted for, 
dived in her pocket for the keys, 
and left. 

It would not be true to say that 
for the next few weeks No. 14 engrossed 
all, or even most, of her thoughts; for 
what with the ever-running stream of 
passing commercials (a most particular 
class, requiring the beef always juicy 
and the stilton forever at the psycho- 
logical moment of ripeness), with old - 
Martha puffing and panting with an 
autumn asthma, the kitchen-maid’s 
lover detected walking out with some- 
one else, and old Bob in bed with a 
chill, there were powerful distractions. 
But they did not prevent her from 
carving at the coffee-room’s dinner as 
usual: and if Neame was its sole 
occupant, as, the time of year being 
dull, he generally was, flowing with 
conversation for his benefit from the 
soup to the cheese. 

There was no more pettiness about 
her in this new relation of life than 
in any other. If he ordered his pint 
of claret, it was fetched and warmed 
at the fire, as if that conversation in 
her parlor had never taken place. If 
he was to drink, said Bella Ward to 
herself, better in her decent house than 
at “The Feathers” with that Badger 
drinking with him, and all the place 














knowing it. He always got himself to 
bed without the assistance of Boots: 
for it had been from the first his snare 
that his head was so strong that what 
left another man incapable left him 
steady enough—for the next bottle; 
and that drink had rotted body and 
nerves, and left the brain incapable 
of occupying itself with anything but 
trash for more than a few minutes, 
without making him drunk, as the 
experienced—like Bella Ward—knew 
drunkenness. 

Not that she mistook it under its 

new aspect. Stoking the coffee-room 
fire before she left him of an evening, 
she always said ‘“‘My tea’s at nine, and 
very glad to see you for a cup.”’ And 
when night after night he did not 
come, she took up her accounts or 
sewing or the rare, difficult letter to 
be indited to a frowsy old aunt at 
Islington; and only broke off the 
occupation for a second—biting her 
thread thoughtfully, or mending the 
one dilapidated quill—to consider, 
though not in the phrase of Scripture, 
how no man may save his brother nor 
make atonement unto God for him. 
- Every night, for about a fortnight, 
No. 14 was still over his bottle behind 
the substantial closed door of the 
coffee-room when she went upstairs 
to say Good night to old Bob—whose 
weak frame resisted his indisposition 
and old Williams’s remedies but ill. 
Then, one evening as she sat in her 
parlot; having come for the moment 
to the end of her needlework, and 
feeling quite in danger of being thrown 
back on her books for half anehour’s 
occupation, her eye caught the heap 
of music, rather dusty, under the 
spinet, and she remembered it was 
six months or so since she had sung 
to it. 

Abundantly overflowing the music 
stool with herself and her full petti- 
coats, she played a few chords (the 
spinet had a weak, shrill treble and 
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several notes missing in the bass), 
and then, in that rich voice which 
years had not weakened, broke into 
one of the silly songs which in any 
other would have sounded thin and 
poor, and in hers filled the little room 
with deep harmony, like a great 
organ. : 

Self-consciousness had not the least 
part in her disposition: she had never 
thought, and did not think now, if she 
sang well or ill. When the sheet of 
music slid down, she propped it up 
again and said ‘“Drat!” and when a 
melting chord was too conspicuously 
wrong to be passed over, picked it 
out more or less right, and resumed. 

She gave no sign that she knew 
when the door behind her was pushed 
open: that she saw Neame, in the 
attitude characteristic of him, sitting 
in the chair by the fire, stooping over 
it, holding the large trembling hands 
to the blaze; or that, an hour later 
perhaps, in a pause necessary for 
snuffing the guttering spinet candles— 
a pause that broke a spell—she heard 
again the creak of the door, and knew 
that his place was empty. 

Presently, standing on the hearth- 
rug looking down at the print of 
muddy boots—he had sometimes the 
habit of long, aimless walks in the 
clayey neighborhood round about Mar- 
lingford—she shook her wise and 
handsome head, and said in her heart, 
“I must find something that he can 
do himself.”’ 

The next day, she called on old 
Mr. Williams at his surgery. The 
little room was full of glass bottles 
and the smell of drugs, and did not 
disdain to exhibit among its wares, 
pomatums, soaps, and hair oils. 

Old Williams, who had been pound- 
ing something of obnoxious appearance 
in a pestle and mortar, ceased that 
occupation; pushed his spectacles up 
onto his old forehead, and said with 
a twinkle in his pleasant old eye that 
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he hoped he wasn’t going to have the 
pleasure of prescribing for Miss Ward. 

Miss Ward was able to inform him 
in her hearty voice that the sequele 
(she did not use this fine word) which 
he had prophesied to her bilious fever 
had not come off; and that she found 
herself as well able to enjoy a tumbler 
of port wine negus to her supper as 
she had ever done in her life. 

Then she added briskly, “It’s my 
No. 14 I’ve come about. That man 
wants something to do.” 

Mr. Williams, after a pause, doubted 
if he was fit to do anything. 

Then says Bella Ward, ‘There’s 
Potter’s End. It’s a beastly place, 
Mr. Williams. Sally George says 
there’s typhus there again: and always 
will be, I say, so long as Squire’s 
cottages are such a deal worse than his 
pigstyes. I’m no better than a Radi- 
eal, Mr. Williams, you'll be saying,” 
and she laughed. ‘Well, never mind 
that. I thought you could say that 
you've tried your hand at Potter’s 
End; and that it’ll oblige you if he’ll 
try his for a bit. It ’ud be no loss; 
for I never heard of anybody that 
could manage to pay for drugs out of 
nine shillings a week, with a fam’ly; 
and those people there, they won’t 
care if they know he was drunk 
yesterday and’ll be the same again 
tomorrow—for it’s what they’d all 
be if they could; and, says I, as they 
are, small blame to ’em!’’ and she 
paused for breath. 

For three weeks, Roger Neame, 
about every other day, put in a pro- 
fessional appearance at Potter’s End; 
and, if he had not seen the futility of 
telling persons, who had no other 
drinking water, to abstain from that 
beneath ‘“‘the green mantle of the 
stagnant pool,” and of recommending 
cleanliness, decency, and chastity to a 
family of ten or twelve inhabiting a 
two-roomed cottage, might have 
offered a little ‘‘nonsense and advice.” 
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As it was, they liked him as they 
could never have liked kindly, re- 
spectable old Williams. For Neame 
was the under dog as they were—the 
refuse of the social system; and, 
“ignorant as the beasts that perish,” 
they were not likely to perceive the 
difference between them—that he was 
where he was through his own fault, 
and they, by none of theirs. 

He got a few drugs from old Wil- 
liams’s surgery, and Bella Ward paid 
for them; as she also sent milk and 
eggs to a girl dying of consumption, 
and a blanket to cover a poor, shivering 
old body—without the slightest hope 
that she was doing real good to any- 
body but Neame; for she was too 
sensible a woman to suppose that the 
most sensible individual effort could 
remove the dumb misery and the 
cruel wrongs of the agricultural laborer 
of that day. 

When Neame returned, there was 
always a fire in the “White Hart” 
coffee-room almost large enough to 
endanger the safety of the house; 
and, presently, a cup of potent coffee 
steaming hot on a tray. 

At dinner, as his hostess carved 
briskly, she said ‘‘You’d think now, 
wouldn’t you, as if Parliament put 
their stoopid heads together they 
could make things a bit better? Why, 
I could tell ’em, Mr. Neame, that no 
one can live decent if they haven’t a 
decent place to live in; and that they’re 
not likely to save if they’re sure to 
come to the poor house, whether they 
do or they don’t’”’; and she cut off the 
wing of the fat roast chicken with so 
liberal a hand that half the creature 
was depleted. 

For a while, indeed, it seemed to 
her, her plan had so far succeeded that 
Neame certainly drank less. Coming 


into the coffee-room one night before 
she went to bed, having left her keys 
there, she found him asleep in his 
chair—with the pint of port un- 

















tasted beside him; and yet, as he 
slept, more than ever about him that 
fatal air of a decay which was at once 
physical, mental, and more]. 

When she had stood a momeni, 
watching him, with her face full of a 
great compassion, she put a couple of 
blocks of coal softly on the fire with 
her fingers; and, as she left the room, 
turned and looked at him again. 

A few days later she had him ill on 
her hands. 

The cold air of Potter’s End smelled 
of disease and foulness—and even a 
man in health might have forfeited it 
in some of those homes. Old Williams, 
who made a mistake whenever it was 
possible, here found it impossible; 
said: “I don’t know there’s much the 
matter with him; but in his state 
every little’s much”; and Neame, 
after he had roamed about the house 
for a few days (Miss George, fed on 
romance, said it gave her quite a 
turn to meet him wandering like a 
lost spirit), and sat shivering over the 
coffee-room fire, and shivering again 
in Miss Ward’s parlor for an hour of 
an evening, yielded to her determina- 
tion and went to bed. 

If people miss splendid opportunities 
of happiness, they find strange ones; 
and that November fortnight was a 
memory Bella Ward liked to keep. 

The clean gauntness of Room No. 
14 became friendly with a fire cheer- 
fully crackling and spluttering in its 
grate—lighting up the samplers on 
the wall Bella had worked as a child, 
Mr. Williams’s many medicine bottles 
on the mantelpiece (guarded at one 
end by a statuette of the Duke of 
Wellington, very nosey, and at the 
other by Mr. Pitt, very prosy de- 
claiming to the House ‘of Commons); 
and presently a many-colored shawl 
Miss Ward spread over the patient’s 
feet, and a fat red pincushion she 
placed on the chilly whiteness of his 
dressing table. 
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She was more than busy in the 
morning, and it was Boots (who 
meant well, but had not exactly been 
framed by nature for a sick nurse) 
who deposited the breakfast tray on 
the patient’s toes; but after the 
“elevens’—when the- cheerful noises 
in the bar, ‘‘the loud laugh that speaks 
the vacant mind,” and sometimes even 
Miss Ward’s deep tones, traveled up 
to the patient—there presently became 
audible the breathing of the stout who 
climb, and Miss Ward entered his 
room, and, standing looking at him, 
said ‘‘How’s yourself, Mr. Neame?”’ 

Of course she did not need to ask. 
He always said he was better, and saw 
she did not listen to his answer, but 
looked for it in his face. 

Sometimes she gave him his medi- 
cine—an awful medicine, thick, black, 
and treacly, and filling half a tumbler; 
or she rubbed his rheumatic shoulder 
with great strength and vigor and a 
lotion from a vast bottle labelled 
“Poison,”’ talking all the time, till he 
said “Hold hard!’’ and she allowed 
five minutes’ holiday. 

If she had been of his own class in 
life, or of what had been once his own 
class, he might have felt some embar- 
rassment at her ministrations. As it 
was, he had none; the squeamishness 
of the very refined was not hers. She 
was wholly motherly and comfortable, 
without the least trait of that abomi- 
nable professional cleverness which 
thinks it knows better than the 
patient what he feels and desires. 

If he said he was too hot, she re- 
moved the parti-colored shawl; if he 
said he was too cold, she pulled the 
long bell-pull for old Jane and the 
warming pan. But, none the less, 
she had him at her mercy—the stronger 
creature, dependent. It was natural 
she should be happy. 

When that supremely important 
affair, the commercials’ midday dinner, 
had been disposed of, somewhere be- 
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tween three and four o’clock of the 
brief winter afternoon, he would hear 
again the light step and the heavy 
breathing of the stout on the staircase, 
and, with the domestic feminine sound 
of full petticoats, she came in, with a 
Minerva Press volume, kindly lent by 
Miss George, under her arm, and tak- 
ing the woolworked chair (removed 
from the best parlor) would read aloud 
the flowing soft trash, so admirable 
for inducing sleep. 

She was quite surprised when the 
inmate of the bed sometimes chuckled. 

“I am glad it amuses you, Mr. 
Neame,” she said heartily; “it don’t 
me. Silly stuff, I call it.” 

Roger Neame said ““D——d rot, J 
call it. Go on please.”’ 

And she went on, till he slept. 

Unedueated taste, if not deliberately 
perverted, is seldom really bad; and 
when presently, at Neame’s suggestion, 
she got “Clarissa Harlowe’’ (one of 
her, so to speak, unconscious pur- 
chases at a sale) and read aloud that 
long-drawn pathos, the result was that 
her handkerchief, which was so practi- 
cal us to be almost a young sheet and 
quite a little table cloth, was wet 
through; and when she came to the 
part where Lovelace writes, ‘Dear 
Belton, it is all over, and Clarissa 
lives,” if she did not “get up like a 
fury’? and weep “like an infant” and 
“eurse and damn Lovelace till ex- 
hausted”—as Haydon had done—she 
paid Mr. Richardson no less compli- 
ment when, dabbing at her swollen 
eyes and nose, she said vindictively, 
“T should like to have seen myself 
buying that book if I’d known what 


was in it! A pretty scoundrel, that 
Lovelace! I shall put it behind the 
fire’; and the patient, from the 


aperture of his curtains, laughed, like 
the boy his heart had not quite ceased 
to be, and said “Don’t be a fool, 
Bella!” 

He was as accustomed to her by 
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now as she to him. When it was ‘too 
dark to read, she entertained him with 
the gossip of Marlingford—having only 
twice been out of it in her life, she 
was naturally supremely interested in 
how much Madam Hewlett paid her 
cook, and how little Mrs. Cole paid 
for her bonnets—and the gossip might 
have been vulgar gossip, only vulgarity 
implies meanness, vanity, pretence, 
and Bella Ward had none of those 
things. 

If a rumor was spiteful, her gener- 
osity counteracted it, like salt on 
corruption. ‘It’s a funny thing, Mr. 
Neame,”’ she said—after a breathlessly 
long story, in which He says to Her 
and She says to Me played confusing 
parts—‘‘p’r’aps you’ve noticed it your- 
self—but if there is a bad and a good 
thing to believe about people you’d 
better believe the good—it’s more often 


right.” 

And after a long silenee, the voice 
from the bed said “Not always, 
though.” 


The patient was worse before he 
was better. The chill affected his 
lungs. For two or three nights Miss 
Ward sat up with him, looking more 
than ever like Cleopatra or Zenobia 
in her dressing-gown of deep royal 
red; and forever dependable, wakeful, 
comfortable. 

As the idea that it was possible to 
live at all without frequent and 
liberal doses of alcohol—even if it 
had been the one, only, and express 
cause of the disease from which you 
were suffering—had not occurred to 
the most enlightened, she spent a fair 
part of the night in mulling claret or 
preparing hot bishop—a most engag- 
ing drink, composed of port mixed 
with lemon and spice. 

Sometimes, when she was sure he 
slept, she softly drew his curtain and 
looked at her charge—at the clever 
face with the ugly lines of dissipation 
drawn deep in it—at the _ thick 
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curly hair; and presently softly 
covered with the shawl the powerful 
hand and wrist baré on the counter- 
pane, as a mother covers an infant. 
The pity of it! the pity of it! Yet, as 
she tiptoed back to the fire, she told 
herself most truly that if he had been 
sober and right with the world, there 
would have been a wife—ten chances 
to one, silly, tearful and exigeante— 
tending him now; or some officious, 
bustling sister, expecting the “White 
Hart’’ to be all ready-made and suit- 
able for illness (which it certainly was 
not) and the best Ipswich physicians 
sitting, figuratively, on the doorstep. 

One night, at that cold, strange 
hour before the dawn, Neame woke, 
and seemed disposed for conversation. 
He said that once or twice when he 
had caught sight of Bella sitting 
there, it had reminded him of some 
illness of his boyhood and his mother 
watching him. 

‘Only she was so thin and delicate,” 
he said. ‘‘There were too many of us 
—that’s a fact.” 

Miss Ward might have said, ‘and 
a common one.” But the word 
“thin” set her off at a tangent, and 
it was not till she had explained that 
she personally took stoutness as the 
decree of Heaven, and refused to be 
pinched in the waist by Miss Mullins 
(the dressmaker), (“because if you 
squeeze it in, in one place, Mr. Neame, 
it’s bound to come out in another, 
and you’re uncomfortable for noth- 
ing,’’) she asked a few questions about 
his mother and his old home: heard the 
answers in silence, and said slowly, 
presently, “‘Did you never think of 
getting married, Mr. Roger?” 

The patient did not reply for a 
minute. Then said, with a laugh, 
“Well, I haven’t.” 

And Bella Ward made answer (for 
they had come to much plainness of 
speech), “Perhaps she’d have pulled 
you up.” 

Livine Aas, Vot. V, No. 256. 





Whereat Neame replied, “That’s 
your blessed ignorance, Bella. I dare 
say that old muddler, Williams, has 
been telling you a man can stop 
drinking if he wills; while the real 
fact of the matter is the stuff’s poisoned 
him till he can’t will.’”’” He paused; 
then added, “‘One day, every good old 
fool of a Williams’ll know that too, 
as well as he knows the difference 
between measles and smallpox”; and 
when, -after a longer silence, Bella 
Ward looked up at him, he seemed to 
be asleep. 

She sat wide awake till it was light 
—sometimes softly putting on coals, 
and then staring at them as they 
burned away—all her fine face softened 
and considering. 

When Neame woke at seven, he 
smiled a little. She had dozed off, 
not at all as heroines in books and 
little children in real life, sleep— 
beautifully, the exquisite, breathing 
image of that lovely thing, Repose— 
but as reader and writer sleep after 
long fatigue—the mouth a little open, 
the head nodding, and a faint snore 


now and again bearing witness to 


unconsciousness. 

At that restful and homely sight, 
the patient turned on: his pillow and 
himself slept again: till Boots, cannon- 
ading on the door as one determined 
to wake the dead, brought the new 
day and the breakfast. 

In spite of the fact that to watch 
an invalid all night and perform the 
innumerable duties of her calling all 
day was abominably fatiguing, Bella 
Ward was all the same strangely aware 
that she was sorry when Neame grew 
slowly better and needed her less. 

One night, coming as usual into her 
parlor as she played and sang, he 
stayed till she had finished; when she 
joined him at the fire and began to 
see about the tea, made a gesture to 
stop her. 

“Look here, Bella!’’ he said abruptly, 
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“IT don’t know how long I’ve been 
here, but it’s weeks now since I last 
paid you; and this doesn’t look as if 
I shall do much more”; and with a 
bitter laugh he thrust a much-crossed 
letter into her hand, which Miss 
Ward—having vainly searched, first 
her great work-box, then two vases 
on the mantelpiece, and finally, suc- 
cessfully, under the horsehair bolster 
of the sofa, for the spectacles she had 
just adopted for reading—slowly 
considered. 

Then she folded the sheet and re- 
turned it, saying “Well, Mr. Roger, 
I think your sister’s right. What 
with five children, and her husband 
only a curate, I don’t think you ought 
to take money from her.’’ 

Neame broke in with ‘As though I 
don’t know that!’’ And then, “You’d 
better kick me out, Bella!” 

Miss Ward said ‘‘Oh, had I?” with 
only half her attention on the words. 
She was searching in a vast dusty 
heap of bills and circulars for a pass- 
book, which she at last withdrew, 
saying, “Now I’ve got you!’’ as if it 
were in the habit of running away. 

She came back to the fire, and, sit- 
ting down, looked into the book, shut 
it up again, and took off her spectacles 
and cased them. 

“Between you and me and the 
doorpost, Mr. Roger,” she said, “‘this 
publie’s doing a very good business. 
The commercials pay well—though it 
zs cut and come again in their room 
both to the joint and the apple-tart— 
where the ‘coffees’ (thus their hostess 
designated the higher orders who ate 
in the coffee-room) as often as not, 
like yourself, say ‘You overdo me, 
Miss B.’ to the first helping. And 
we do a good high-class business in 
drinks. There’s no denying it. The 
young man at the Bank,” she tapped 
the pass-book, “him and me, we 


don’t often agree on my balance; but 
it’s always a pretty good one. 


And 
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this month, if you please, if that boy 
don’t make it a hundred pounds more 
than I do! ‘You'll find I’m right, Miss 
Ward,’ says he, sniggering. Those 
boys as were doing twice-one-are-two 
at the dame-school a year or two ago 
are always so precious positive. But 
I believe he’s got me this time.’’ She 
laughed cheerfully, and was suddenly 
grave again. ‘So, if you please, Mr. 
Roger, iet’s have no more nonsense 
about your going away. I suppose I 
can sometimes afford myself a visitor 
as I don’t send in a bill to. You're 
welcome here as long as you want to 
stay—and to whatever you choose. 
I don’t make no conditions. But I 
do say as it’d please me if—well, if 
you’d not take more than’s good for 
you. But if you do—well, I’m your 
friend still—but I’m sorry for it.”’ 

For a few minutes that full tick of 
the Dutch clock in the passage filled 
the room. 

Then Neame, who had been sitting 
with his chin in his hand, staring 
absently in front of him, seeing noth- 
ing, lifted his great head. 

“T was a stranger, and ye took me 
in,” he said with his smile, “sick, and 
ye visited me es 

And Bella Ward broke through with 
“T don’t do it for religion, Mr. Roger; 
I’m too busy for much of that, what 
with my gentlemen such lie-a-beds of 
a Sunday morning. I do it because I 
like you.” 

And with a sudden break in his voice, 
says Roger Neame, “That’s all the 
better.” ; 

He sat opposite her for half an hour 
or more perhaps, hearing, without 
listening, her long flowing stories of 
Marlingford politics and her deep, rich 
voice, and then got up and left her 
without a word. 

That evening, in the crowded bar, 
old Smithers in his distant corner 
gave utterance to the now well- 
accepted scandal, that Miss Ward’s 
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guest was never, as you might say,. 


hisself and sober; and Miss Ward, 
who had an excellent power of hearing 
or not hearing her customers’ remarks, 
as seemed best, called down to Mr. 
Smithers, across that well-filled atmos- 
phere of beer and tobacco, ‘“‘What’s 
that you’re saying, Mr. Smithers?” 
And Smithers—for it is nearly as 
embarrassing to be asked to repeat 
one’s remarks as to put them down 
an ear trumpet—replied; “It warn’t 
nowt, Miss B.’”’; whereon Bella Ward 
leaned on her bar and spoke down the 
room. 

“Whatever my guest’s fauits may 
be,” she said, “they’re above board, 
so to say, and we all know ’em. 
P’raps there’s some of us here as 
have done worse—only we haven't 
been found out’; and she faced 
them all. 

Just a week later, the Squire’s rent- 
audit dinner—when his tenants came 
to pay their dues and dined with their 
lord and his agent in the ‘White 
Hart’s” vast commercial-room—found 
itself complicated with preparations 
for Christmas, and Miss Bella decorat- 
ing the great hall with holly and 
mistletoe as well as baking, beating, 
and whisking in the kitchen to an 
extent which would have made any 
other woman peevish and worried, and 
left her thoroughly enjoying her en- 
ergies and serenely mistress of her 
temper and of fate. 

The dinner took place at four 
o’clock, and by half-past three she 
had done her hair for it in a mode 
which she had not the least idea was 
classic, covered her new magenta 
gown with an apron, and taken a 
final review of the long table, already 
groaning with cold viands, whips and 
jellies, blancmanges, tarts, cheese- 
cakes, mince puffs, and pies. 

Returned to her sitting-room, she 
found old Bob on a step-ladder, mut- 
tering and gurgling with enjoyment 
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as he trimmed the pictures from a 
heap of holly on the table; and, just 
come in from the town, Neame, in an 
old caped driving-coat he sometimes 
wore, with deep pockets, and his hands 
deep in them. 

He looked up as she came in. 

“Fancy you out such a day as this, 
Mr. Neame!”’ she said. 

It was, in fact, the weather English 
people call seasonable—the word ap- 
pearing to be a synonym for every- 
thing that is detestable. 

“TI wanted something in the town,” 
he said briefly. Then he held his left 
hand—a cold, red member—to the 
fire. 

“There’s every bit as much as I 
can do,” says Miss Ward briskly, 
“earving for a party like Squire’s; 
and I shall be at it a couple of hours. 
But you shall have your dinner sent 
up, Mr. Roger, at six, if Bob here 
has to bring it you.” 

Neame said indistinctly it didn’t 
matter about the dinner; then, still 
warming his left hand and keeping 
the other in his pocket, added, with 
difficulty, ‘““You’ve been a deal too 
good to me, Bella.”’ 

Miss Ward, not noticing the past 
tense, and with most of her mind on 
something she had omitted to see to 
on the dinner table, merely said 
“Stuff!” Then, as her attention re- 
turned to him and something in his 
face struck her, “I’m not sure now as 
we didn’t have you up out of bed too 
soon! You don’t look any too grand.” 

And an agitated female voice, as of 
one in a crisis, summoned her to the 
kitchen. 

When she returned ten minutes 
later, Neame had gone. 

The dinner was warm work. When 
the carving was done, Bella Ward's 
cheeks rivaled her gown. Coming out 
of the commercial room—full of noise 
and talk, of humanity relaxing and 
enjoying itself, and of the steam from 
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hot dishes—she sat down for half a 
minute’s rest, and. mopping of her 
brow in her cwn room, where the 
after-dinner wine was cooling in a 
bucket of water. Calling Sally George 
from the bar, she bade her go upstairs 
for a clean handkerchief. 

In three minutes, perhaps, there 
was a sound that brought Bella Ward 
to her feet and her heart to her mouth, 
and Sally George scurrying down 
the oak staircase like a_ terrified 
rabbit. 

She fell into the little parlor, gasp- 
ing out, “Fourteen’s shot hisself!’’ 

And Bella Ward, pulling herself 
together with the mightiest effort of 
her life, said simply, “If you make 
one sound, Sally George, I’ll have this 
bucket of water over you;” pushed 
her intc a chair, said ‘Get yourself a 
glass of brandy; if they ring in there 
it'll be for the wine, and you’re to 
take it: and say nothing till I tell 
you. They won’t have heard the shot 
through the din they’re making, and 
he mayn’t have done more than hurt 
himself,” 

Then, with her heart beating like 
a sledge hammer all over her body, but 
particularly in her throat, she ran 
upstairs as she had never run since 
she was a girl. 

Roger Neame was lying in ‘‘No. 14,” 
not horrible or disfigured but with a 
little hole deep in the curly hair, and 
@ pistol by his side. 

* * * * * * 

For many years after that tragic 
nine days’ wonder, the “White Hart” 
lived and flourished: even that de- 
moniacal invention (from the inn- 
keeper’s point of view), the steam 
railway, not disturbing its prosperity— 
the railway builder himself realizing 
that few persons ever wished to get 
to Marlingford, and that fewer still 
wished to get away. 

So the commercials continued to 
drive. up to the columned porch in 
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their laden gigs from Ipswich: elderly, 
whiskered squires, intent on buying a 
horse on a sale day, rode to it as here- 
tofore. The bar was full of the pleas- 
ant, weather-beaten old faces of the 
local farmers, and Miss Ward, if. she 
had to use what she called ‘“‘jiggery 
pokery” to make that balance in her 
pass-book what the dapper young 


bank clerk made it, was quite 
at one with him that it was 
considerable. 


If she had lived now, she would 
have been treated, at Roger Neame’s 
death, for that multitude of misery 
covered by the phrase “a nervous 
breakdown.”’ But dear old Mr. Wil- 
liams had never heard of such a com- 
plaint; so Bella, when she found 
herself sleepless, apprehensive of every- 
thing, and depressed to irrepressible 
tears, morally shook herself, and pre- 
scribed a claret glass of port (the 
claret glasses of the ’thirties were at 
least as big as sugar basins) at 11 a.M.; 
and presently, though she was per- 
fectly just, dismissed Sally George for 
frights and tremors which she had 
often felt herself. 

Only that fool, Sally, talked about 
them. 

Then, presently, time and nature 
had their way. There was much 
more white than black now in Miss 
Ward’s still abundant hair; but the 
handsome face took on again its old, 
sensible serenity. At last, the thought 
of her own failure to save him and of 
the mental agonies he must have 
suffered to prefer death before them, 
lost their exceeding bitterness. Then 
the coarse talk about him in Marling- 
ford, which enraged her because it 
was mostly true, died down. She 
saw a generation rising who had 
never heard his name and, but vaguely, 
his story; while the letter his sister 
had written, piously resigned to the 
manner of his going, so that he went, 
had, it seemed to Bella Ward, cut him 
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off from the last person in the world 
to whom he had béen anything. 

Save one. ; 

In the late ‘forties, when Maggie 
Cole, rebelling against a suggested 
suitor—for flowing skirts and ringlets 
could be quite as spirited and deter- 
mined as their more strong-minded- 
looking successors—replied to the pa- 
' The. Cornhill: Magazine. ° 
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ternal suggestion that perpetual spin- 
sterhood is a wretched state, “I don’t 
see it, papa. Look at Miss Ward!’ 

To which that astute little lawyer, 
Cole, made-instant answer, “Oh, but 
she’s different!’ . 

So true is it that our dreams are in 
our faces, and a practical part of o 
lives. : 

S. G. Tallentyre. 





ENGLAND'S GRATITUDE. 


No more pleasing duty, we are 
confident, could have been imposed 
upon Mr. Balfour than that of con- 
veying to the American Government 
the heartfelt thanks of the Adminis- 
tration and the people of this country 
for the great services which the United 
States Embassies in Berlin and in 
London have rendered us throughout 
the war. The Note which he has 
addressed to Dr. Page is something 
more than a graceful acknowledgment 
for formal courtesies of an ordinary 
diplomatic kind. It is an expression of 
feelings which have sunk deep into the 
minds of all the British peoples. All 
of them recognize that they cannot be 
grateful enough to Mr. Gerard, to Dr. 
Page, and to their staffs, for the zeal, 
the efficiency; and the tact with which 
they have discharged the arduous task 
of caring for our interests in Germany 
since the outbreak of hostilities. Presi- 


dent Wilson was good enough to under- 


take that serious task without hesita- 
tion or demur, and it has been fulfilled, 
not only to our satisfaction, but to 
our admiration, by those upon whose 
shoulders the burden more immediately 
fell. It has been an extraordinarily 
heavy burden, as we well know, but 
it has been borne with the cheerful 
readiness which comes from the con- 
sciousness of good work well done. 
The amount of labor to be accom- 
‘plished both in Berlin and in London 


bears witness to the 


has been immense, and it was ag- 
gravated in some instances by “stren- 
uous opposition on the part of the 
German authorities.” But Mr. Gerard 
is not the sort of man to be baffled by 
the medieval methods still ‘surviving 
in parts of the Wilhelmstrasse. If it 
be true, as the Berlin correspondent of 
the Associated Press reports, that 
Count Montgelas of that establish- 
ment tried to “sandbag”’ him into 
concessions which would have material- 
ly hampered the United States in the 
event of war, the attempt only shows 
the inability of German diplomacy 
to understand this imperturbable 
American. 7 

Mr. Gerard and his staff organized 
the work they had undertaken with 
the thoroughness of their nation, and 
they never flagged in carrying it on. 
The most important part of it, though 
by no means the only part, was to 
obtain tolerably decent treatment 
for the British prisoners. The un- 
wearying energy and perseverance 
with which they devoted themselves 
to this object is a bright and a con- 
soling page in the annals of their 
country. They had the immense 
gratification of seeing that their ef- 
forts were not wasted. Mr. Balfour 
“‘considerable 
improvement” thus directly caused in 
the lot of the unfortunate captives. 
The reports which they made from 
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time to time upon the state of the 
prison camps have been invaluable, 
and the impartial spirit in which 
these documents were prepared is 
shown by the fact that the Germans 
have been unable to take exception 
practically to anything they contain. 
The Ambassador, it should be re- 
membered, was not content to leave 
the inspections entirely to his staff, 
capable and trustworthy though they 
were. When there was reason for 
such action, he insisted on visiting the 
camps in person. Care for the British 
civilians detained in Germany and the 
dispensation of the unfailing American 
charity were other branches of the 
Embassy’s work. Here in London 
Dr. Page, amongst his many functions, 
had to look after the interests of 
Germany. The Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs tenders him and his 
staff the “‘most cordial thanks” of the 
Government for the promptitude and 
the efficiency, the tact and the cour- 
tesy, with which the duty was dis- 
charged. Through the Ambassador 
he begs the Washington Cabinet to 
express to Mr. Gerard our profound 
gratitude and our sense of deep in- 
debtedness to him and to his staff. 
What they have done, he declares, 
will not readily be forgotten by the 
British Government or by the British 
people. 

The Government of the Netherlands 
have kindly taken over the duties 
which Mr. Gerard and the other 
members of the American Embassy 
in Berlin have been constrained to 
renounce. We could not wish to see 
them transferred to more capable or 
more friendly hands. Baron Gevers, 

The Times. 
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the Dutch Minister in Berlin, is well 
known as an able diplomatist, and he 
will be cordially supported by the 
feeling of his countrymen in any 
attempts to alleviate the condition of 
our captive soldiers and our fellow- 
citizens. The acceptance by the 
Dutch Government of the care of our 
interests shows how completely the 
cloud has passed away which darkened 
our ancient friendship for a space at 
the time of the South African War. 
That friendship, as we have often had 
occasion to point out, dates back to a 
period when Brandenburg was but a 
petty principality. It has deep roots in 
history, in a civilization developed in 
many respects upon the same general 
lines, in not a few resemblances in 
character and in common and vital 
interests. It has been interrupted by 
fierce quarrels, but it has always re- 
vived, and today, when a Botha and 
a Smuts have covered themselves with 
glory in defense of the Empire, it is 
entirely restored. Nothing has done 
more to reinvigorate it in this country 
than the large and generous humanity 
which the Dutch have shown in the 
war. The multitude of fugitives from 
Belgium, the interned British from 
Antwerp, and the wounded who have 
passed through Holland on their way 
home have all experienced their charity, 
as tender and sympathetic as it has 
been munificent. Under the charge 
of such a people our interests in Ger- 
many, and in particular, the care of our 
imprisoned fellow-subjects, will be 
secure. We thank the Dutch Govern- 
ment and the Dutch people for the 
readiness with which they have 
assumed the task. 





EAST AND WEST. 


Following the example of America, 
China has severed diplomatic relations 


with Germany. The welcome sig- 
nificance of this step is to be gauged 














England, Germany and America. 


from the fact that Germany made 
desperate efforts to avert it, short of 
abating her monstrous pretensions to 
deny the seas to neutrals and bellig- 
erents alike. She now finds ranged 
against her all the greatest nations of 
the world, and she knows that if 
some of the smaller nations prefer 
meekly to acquiesce in her injuries 
and affronts, it is only because fear is 
stronger than resentment. To the 
Grand Alliance of civilization the 
accession of China—representing one 
of the oldest civilizations of the world 
—is a signal event, which will be ac- 
claimed by all the Powers who are 
making a stand against German ter- 
rorism. East and West—of which it 
was written that “never the twain 
shall meet’”—are now linked together 
by a common cause, an effect which 
may be regarded as yet another of 
the unpremeditated miracles which 
German arrogance and ineptitude have 
wrought to the German detriment 
and to the benefit of the rest of the 
world. British relations with China 
have long been of the most friendly 
character, and the roots of their 
occasional dissension in the past have 
never been more than surface deep. A 
State of which the population is half 
as large again as the populations of 
Russia and America combined is no 
The London Post. 
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mean Ally, and we may rest assured 
that the accession of this Ally is as 
gratifying to Japan as to ourselves 
and to our European Allies. The 
Japanese Empire has a very special 
interest in China, and cannot but 
welcome circumstances that must tend 
to closer co-operation and understand- 
ing between the two great Powers of 
the Far East, who now stand side by 
side in resistance to methods of bar- 
barism. When the history of this war 
comes to be written, the debt that 
this country and her Allies owe to 
Japan in the great struggle for civiliza- 
tion will obtain and deserve handsome 
recognition; and it may well be that 
before the war is over, China also will 
render signal service to the same great 
cause. Nor can it be forgotten that 
China was the first victim of the new 
German gospel of ‘“frightfulness’”—a 
gospel unblushingly proclaimed from 
the Emperor’s own lips less than 
twenty years ago. It is certainly 
remarkable that while the ranks of the 
Allies continue to receive new recruits, 
those of the enemy remain stagnant; 
and today, if the German Emperor 
wishes to number the adversaries 
that he has provoked, he must liter- 
ally obey the familiar injunction to 
“survey the world from China to 
Peru.” 





ENGLAND, GERMANY AND AMERICA. 


Now, for the first time, we are the 
direct object of serious attack. Noth- 
ing else that has been done in the war 
could directly shake our position, but 
the submarine effort on the grand 
scale is a direct attempt, long thought 
out and elaborately prepared, to 
bring us to our knees. Germany has 
long known that this country is the 
keystone of the arch to the alliance, 
but it has taken time for her to mature 
her real attack. It is by no accident 


that the beginning of this attack is 
also a crisis for America, for though 
the Americans would never break 
neutrality out of any sentiment for 
us, yet the similarity of conditions, of 
political and economic position, and of 
ultimate outlook on life is such that 
in the last resort the two peoples react 
to a critical situation in the same way 
and raise themselves together in a crisis 
of world history. The next weeks will 
see the interplay of national psychology 
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in three peoples related by blood, but 
the one deeply divided by political tradi- 
tion and education from the other two. 

As to the action of Germany, it 
- merely puts the crown and seal on the 
doings of two and a half years. If 
anyone in this country still affects to 
doubt whether there is any real 
difference of attitude between one 
belligerent and another, let him ask 
whether any nation at war in modern 
times until now has bade defiance to 
the world at large for the sake of a 
tactical advantage against an oppo- 
nent. Every neutral now knows what 
to expect if Germany should prevail. 
With immensely enhanced power wield- 
ed with a single eye to national ag- 
grandizement, she would leave the 
rest of us little room to breathe in the 
continent of Europe, and the time of 
her challenging the other hemisphere 
could not be indefinitely postponed. 
Germany has in fact herself, probably 
without originally intending it, pushed 
things to the point where world-empire 
or downfall are the only alternatives 
available for her, and stronger motives 
than the protection of American ships 
are swaying the people of the United 
States. That people share with us 
the tradition of law as binding man 
in all the relations of his life. They, 
like us, have no doubt often been 
unprofitable servants of their own 
doctrine, observing its teaching and 
wresting it to their own advantage. 
But they, like us, have never derided 
or ignored the principle. Years ago 
Lord Courtney, in an hour when this 
country was misled, declared his 
faith in the existence-of a bedrock 
of justice in the British people which, 
often obscured and overlaid by rubbish 
and earthy soil, yet showed itself in the 
end and bore upon it the fabric of our 
free institutions. In the particular 


case to which Lord Courtney referred 
justice was so far done in the end that 
the enemies of those days are now some 
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of the miost effective. fighters on our 
side. There is here and in America 
the real underlying sense of the mean- 
ing of law in life not as something that 
can be taken up in one relation and 
dropped in another, but as something, 
in all relations essential to the life of 
man, without which he tends to be- 
come a brute or a:machine. This 
conception is not the product - of 
democracy; it is far older and deeper. 
But democratic institutions are its 
natural outcome and expression, for 
there only can a people really govern 
themselves where they understand that 
voluntary discipline, mutual forbear- 
ance, and orderly: co-operation are the 
keys of social life. Hence democracies 
naturally have a deeper appreciation 
of the meaning of law than peoples 
who live under a Constitution where 
the law is the will of a superior, en- 
forced by discipline and sanctioned 
only by punishment. People so gov- 
erned: naturally think that law ends 
at the frontier, going no farther than 
the imperial master’s arm can reach. 
If that arm can extend farther, then 
the law that it carries with it is of 
course his law and no other. It needed 
only the full exposition of this theory 
of government to bring America and 
England into full sympathy and 
understanding. 

No. other issue would have brought 
the United States to such a departure 
from neutrality as is involved in the 
breach of diplomatic relations. Presi- 
dent Wilson has been talked of as an 
academic person who could give Ger- 
many good sound lectures but had no 
notion of action. The truth is that 
he has shown throughout a _ very 
sound notion of the conditions - upon 
which alone effective action in the 
United States was possible. He has.to 
speak for a population of mixed origin, 
profoundly: peaceable in sentiment, 
still more resolutely averse to any 
intermixture in the affairs of the Old 
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World. Sympathy was preponderantly 
with us and our Allies, with republican 
France and injured Belgium; but 
sympathy would never have carried 
the nation as a united whole into any 
definite step on one side or the other. 
Nothing would or could have’ united 
the entire people but the demonstra- 
tion that Germany’s action if un- 
checked is a menace to the whole of 
civilization. We saw two and a half 
years ago that Germany was a menace 
to all Europe, and it is true to say 
that we acted not for Belgium only 
but for a wider cause. We were a 
The Manchester Guardian. 
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part of the Europe that was threatened. 
So today, in the rapid development of 
things, America sees that the whole 
civilized world is menaced, that an 
anarchic Power has arisen strong 
enough to challenge mankind. Not 
till that was demonstrated would the 
American nation close its ranks behind 
its President in the fashion which 
vigorous action, political or military, 
demands. To have understood this 
from the first and to have held to it, 
in spite of abuse, derision, and per- 
sonal inclination, is Mr. Wilson’s 
achievement in statesmanship. 





ENTER AMERICA. 


The war, which has produced many 
exciting episodes, has now yielded 
two great events. The first was our 
own full entry into Europeanism. The 
second is America’s advent as a World- 
Power, charged with a definite pro- 
posal for the future regulation of 
society. The one completes the other. 
Our own gesture was mainly in- 
stinctive. Inheriting the policy of 
Cromwell, of William the Third, and 
of the Pitts, we were impelled to give 
it a modern interpretation. America’s 
action has a more original significance. 
The development of the campaign 
made her realize that the .modern 
world was essentially one, with no 
room for neutrals in its wars or ab- 
stentionists in its counsels of peace. 
The war also brought home to her 
the fact that two opposed ideas 
contended with each other for mastery. 
She has decided to stand for the idea 
that she favors. Her choice was one 
of necessity, though the process by 
which it was reached revealed the 
essential power and directness of her 
President’s mind. It is no reflection 
on her policy to say that it was self- 
regarding. Between the two block- 


ades she was continually being drawn 
in. We embarrassed her oversea 
trade; Germany outraged her liberties 
of travel. Her difficult and successful 
aim was to distinguish between these 
two injuries in our favor, and to 
keep an eye on the moralities of the 
war. So her first thought was to 
secure a peace of accommodation. 
Having warned Germany that her 
sea-warfare was of the nature of 
piracy, she asked us, in much gentler 
tones, to respect the neutral’s general 
rights of user over the high seas. But 
all the while she asked herself whether 
it was not possible to bring the clash 
of these destructive forces to an end. 
To this purpose she labored. Mr. 
Wilson called for a dialogue on peace. 
He tried to find common ground for 
the belligerents by inviting them to a 
definition of objects, and asking them 
in particular whether they were jn 
earnest when they . professed to be 
out for a defensive war. And while 
he pressed them for a disclosure, he 
commended to them his own ¢con- 
ception of the Concert of Nations.’ 
The response was as eventful t° 
America as to us. The Allies tendered 
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a detailed and, on the whole, acceptable 
outline of policy in general harmony 
with the American idea of a better 
inter-State organization. Germany, af- 
fecting to yield in principle, refused a 
statement, and followed her refusal 
with a private threat of resort to un- 
limited piracy applied to neutrals 
and belligerents alike. The President 
then realized that the future of 
humanity was at stake, no less than 
that a German declaration of war on 
the world must bring America in. We 
can imagine no passage in history 
yielding a more complete vindication 
of the one action, or a deeper con- 
demnation of the other. Its issue 
assigned him three capacities as a 
representative man. Virtually, he 
continues the headship of the neutral 
Powers, whose interests are the ending 
of the war, and whose brief he will 
retain, whether his country comes in 
as a belligerent, or remains formally, 
though not in reality, a neutral. He is 
the exponent, and must in due time 
become the chief executant, of the 
one constructive idea which contem- 
porary statesmanship has produced. 
And he stands for the determining 
force in the physical struggle, and the 
winning force in the conflict of policies. 

The action of the United States 
may have no immediate issue in 
hostilities with Germany. But it is a 
sign of the approaching deliverance of 
the world from the body of death 
which is the war. America has “come 
in.” To what event? To a conflict 
which now threatens the starvation 
of the greater part of Europe. Had 
the same territory been visited by a 
much smaller calamity—let us say 
by an earthquake whose shock ex- 
tended from London to Petrograd— 
the European world, ‘‘Hun” and 
“anti-Hun,’’ would have been united 
in a common effort of succor and 
restoration. It is now torn in twain 


because its present visitation is moral 
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as well as physical. It is a sundering 
of wills and tempers so complete as to 
shatter all the elements of the social 
order, and to threaten to convert the 
most fertile lands of Europe into a 
scene of actual desolation. In the 
main this society of nations was 
originally broken up by the attempt to 
introduce into it an Imperialism which 
it had long outgrown. With the 
entry of America, the balance sets 
definitely to the side of Democracy, 
and we may also look forward to a 
re-knitting in time, and after a long 
period of exacerbation, of the broken 
ties of civilized living. Henceforward 
Western democracy is safe, and its 
ideas must definitely permeate the 
central and the Eastern European 
world. It is possible to argue that the 
work of rescue and guardianship might 
have been effected by the Allies alone. 
It is, indeed, just conceivable that the 
Entente can link up resources and 
organizing power soon enough and 
efficiently enough to realize the existing 
popular tradition of “victory.” But 
though armies may triumph, “nations 
in arms’ cannot. All must come out 
from such a warfare as this crippled 
and impoverished. But ideas are won 
and lost on earth no less than in 
Milton’s fable of the war between 
Heaven and Hell. In this moral 
encounter, America comes in with 
the necgssary equipment for success. 
Unless Germany’s assumption is that 
by next June she will have cut off 
the world’s maritime commerce from 
these isles, and thus severed the main 
artery of the Entente, she must 
realize that she cannot win. She 
cannot fight America’s brains and 
money and numbers, and her force of 
centralized and organized industry, 
which stands out as the chief rival of 
the German Cartel. And she has 
nothing with which to meet America’s 
great reinforcement of the moral of 
the Allies. 
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_ Still less can she resist the final 
impact of the American intervention, 
which is on the German people. 
America’s action must deeply color 
their view of the war. The two 
countries are bound by a thousand ties 
of relationship and intercourse. Amer- 
ica is at once a lure to German de- 
mocracy and a challenge to Prussian 
militarism. Therefore, while the Ger- 
man population might resist to des- 
peration in a war @ outrance, or fight 
on so long as the American scheme of a 
League of Nations appeared merely as 
an excursion in idealism, we do not 
see them rushing to death or to famine 
in order to defeat the Grey-Asquith- 
Wilson offer of entry into a fairly 
constituted European society. The 
American policy now presents itself 
The Nation. 
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to the world as the alternative to dis- 
integration and ruin. The extreme 
policy of political extinction and 
economic encirclement for the Ger- 
man Confederation and its Allies still 
exists, we suppose, in the brains of 
those heartless theorists whose minds, 
beset with the game of war, form no 
concrete conception of the lives and 
needs of men. But it has no military 
hopes behind it or any substantial 
support in statesmanship. And the 
American intervention has killed it. 
The war has indeed entered, by Ger- 
many’s mad act, on a stage of peculiar 
desperation; but its end is near. 
Devastation approaches, a threat to 
every institution and society in Eu- 
rope. But deliverance is at hand, 
too. 





THE UNITED STATES AND BRITAIN. 


To those who, like ourselves, deeply 
value a true sympathy and under- 
standing between the United States 
and Britain, the latest turn of the 
wheel, which ranges the United States, 
in principle if not in_ belligerent 
action, on the side of the Allies, is 
like release from a nightmare. It 
is like waking up to find that the 
terrors and oppressions, and the heavy 
sense of calamity, were after all only a 
dream. Everyone knows the relief 
which that d'scovery brings. If we 
feel such a relief now, it is not for any 
reason that we can define wholly or 
with perfect rationality. It would be 
easy to write down a hundred reasons 
why unclouded friendship and moral 
co-operation between the United States 
and Britain are a benefit to the world, 
and why an interruption of such re- 
lations is a detriment to progress and 
a disease world-wide in its. effects. 
But when we had written down all 
those reasons we should not have 


expressed the instinctive. sentiments 
which go below and beyond them all. 
To our way of feeling, quarreling and 
misunderstanding between the British 
and American peoples are like a thing 
contrary to Nature. They are so 
contrary to Nature that the times of 
misunderstanding have always seemed 
to us abnormal, and a return to friend- 
ship not an achievement of wise 
diplomacy (as one might feel such a 
result to be in our relations with 
other countries) but merely a 
resumption of the normal. 

The moral support which President 
Wilson gives to our cause by the un- 
equivocal act of breaking off relations 
with Germany relieves us of the 
heavy burden of dread that the 
British and American peoples were 
drifting into a condition of estrange- 
ment which might last for a generation 
or more. The danger that this would 
happen was very real indeed. We do 
not think we exaggerate in saying that 
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signs of the estrangement were to be 
seen on every hand. It is true that the 
annoyance and resentment of English- 
men could not be very logically de- 
fended. They could not cite any act 
of hostility by the United States, and 
if they had been examined as wit- 
nesses on the subject in a Court of 
Law they would probably have made 
a poor showing. But it is precisely 
feelings which are not easily defended 
on the grounds of definite wrongs done 
that often go deepest and last longest. 
The resentment of the British people 
against America really grew out of an 
intense annoyance at being misunder- 
stood by a nation of whom it was 
expected that it would naturally and 
without any difficulty understand us. 
We say “misunderstood by a nation” 
because unhappily in such a case as 
this nations become estranged when 
only Governments, or only one Gov- 
ernment, may be at fauft. We know 
that the mass of enlightened opinion 
in America was heartily on the side of 
the Allies. We know that in many 
instances that opinion rose to the 
height of a passion, and expressed 
itself in books, speeches, personal 
sacrifice, and countless acts of gen- 
erosity for which we can never be 
sufficiently grateful. Nevertheless the 
failure of Mr. Wilson’s Government 
to protest earlier in the war against 
Germany’s violation of the inter- 
national good faith on which the whole 
future of civilization rests was charged 
on the United States as a whole. This 
may have been very wrong, and 
indeed it unquestionably was very 
wrong, but we defy anyone who 
talked to his fellow-men here in any 
class or in any occupation to deny 
that a very bad feeling was growing up 
between Britain and America. 

The feelings of the British people 
may best be described by the com- 
pendious and slightly vague word 
‘“‘sore-heartedness.” They were exact- 
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ly those of Lowell when in the‘ deep 
emotions of the American Civil’ War 
he addressed John Bull: — : 


‘‘We know we’ve got a cause, John, 
Thet’s honest, just, an’ true; 

We thought ’twould win applause, John 
Ef nowheres else, from you.” 


Lowell saw that the two nations were 
drifting on to the rocks of enmity-and 
lasting illwill. He did not shrink from 
stating the issue. He felt too deeply 
to beat about the bush:— 


‘Shall it be love or hate, John? 
It’s you thet’s to decide; 

Ain’t your bonds held by Fate, John, 
Like all the world’s beside?” 


It is most useful and instructive to 
remember that during the Américan 
Civil War there was no actual cause 


‘of -hate whatever between the Northern 


States and Britain. There were of 
course errors and follies on the part 
of our leading statesmen. Lord John 
Russell, Palmerston, and Gladstone 
(particularly Gladstone) all bungled 
blindly and selfishly. But the common- 
sense of the British people rapidly 
asserted itself, and when the issues of 
union and slavery declared them- 
selves clearly there was never any 
doubt that the British people sym- 
pathized whole-heartedly with the 
North. And it should never be for- 
gotten that, in spite of the indiscreet 
comments of politicians, the British 
Government never did anything from 
first to last to injure the cause which was 
directed .by Lincoln. It is‘ often 
assumed that the British Govern- 
ment impeded Lincoln and gerierally 
behaved ‘“unneutrally,” but anyone 
who reads the history of those times 
will find that this was not‘so. The 
belief may have grown up because it 
was the simplest way of accounting for 
the bitterness and sore-heartédness of 
the Northern States. But the truth 
is that when Louis Napoleon tried to 
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ntervene on the side of the Southern 
States, Britain took pains to check 
him. . Again, when Lincoln declared 
an absolute blockade of the South 
which he had not the means to make 
effective, and which therefore could 
not have been strictly justified on 
hard points of law, Britain did nothing 
whatever to weaken his position. She 
did not. talk of the ‘“‘freedom of the 
seas.”” Few Americans of today have 
perhaps recognized the intensity of the 
suffering of the Lancashire cotton 
operatives owing to the shortage of 
their raw material. But they not 
only did not. complain, but good- 
humoredly and patiently went hungry, 
feeling that the cause of the North 
was right, and that the wrong cause 
could. not be preferred merely because 
its speedy triumph might bring bread 
more quickly to half-empty cupboards. 
In spite of all these facts, the first 
mistakes of some of our statesmen 
and of part of our Press, and the 
premature expressions of sympathy 
with the South by Englishmen who 
afterwards changed their views, were 
not forgotten by the Northerners 
through the whole of the war. It 
would indeed be true to go farther 
and say that for a generation after 
the war the bitterness lived on. 

Surely there could be no more apt 
parallel to the recent British senti- 
ments towards America. Englishmen 
knew that their cause was “just and 
true’; they knew that they were 
fighting for all things of good and fair 
repute; they knew that they stood for 
what all enlightened opinion in America 
desires; they knew that they were 
pouring out blood like water and 
money like sand to save and redeem 
the very foundations of civilization. 
“At least Americans,” they told them- 
selves, ‘‘who speak our tongue, and 
have inherited our institutions, Qwill 
understand. If no one else appre- 
ciates what we are doing, they will be 
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with us in a binding community of 
sentiment.” But it was not so, or 
rather Englishmen, for the reasons we 
have tried to explain above, felt that 
it was not so. Their disappointment 
was twofold. They were surprised 
and hurt that Mr. Wilson should seem 
to accept the untenable doctrine 
that on a clear moral issue it is possible 
to be neutral. If it were argued that 
to a neutral no issue between other 
nations can ever be clear, they felt 
only the more hurt. And thus there 
came about the second and chief 
part of their twofold disappointment, 
which was that, in spite of the purity of 
their motives and the obviously enor- 
mous extent of their sacrifices, they 
were being misunderstood. The cold 
and unsympathetic attitude of thie 
Government at Washington froze the 
blood in their veins. When they read 
Mr. Wilson’s words, which seemed to 
treat the issue between Britain and 
Germany as obscure, or to treat as a 
credible proposition the profession of 
Germany that she was fighting for 
the same things as the Allies hold 
dear, they sank into a mood of settled 
exasperation. Mr. Wilson meant to 
be friendly, we have no doubt whatever, 
but he no more conveyed that im- 
pression to the British nation than the 
British Government conveyed an idea 
of their good will to the Federals 
when the latter were fighting to the 
death for their polity and their prin- 
ciples. Englishmen seldom explain 
themselves, and they never do so when 
they are in such a mood as recently 
held them. It may be said that they 
ought to have tried, but Englishmen 
whose pride has been wounded simply 
will not try. They would rather die. 
They say: ‘‘My acts are there to speak 
for themselves. If people after con- 
sidering them still misjudge me, they 
are welcome to do so.”’ That may be 
foolish, but we at any rate share the 
instinct far too deeply to condemn it. 
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The force of circumstances has 
saved the two countries from the 
rocks of a long estrangement. If a 
further pressure should drive the 
United States into war, we shall have 
the supreme satisfaction of knowing 
that she is fighting on our side without 
either our Government or our people 
having ever said a word or moved a 
finger to drag her into the fray. It 
was always her understanding and her 
‘ appreciation, never her physical help, 
great though we think that might be, 
which Englishmen desired. Not the 
persuasion of the Allies but the 
diabolical excesses of the predatory 
Power at Berlin have forced Mr. Wil- 
son to his present position. It is an 
ideal solution of the problem which 
weighed so heavily upon us. In a 
single minute, and as it were almost 

The Spectator. 
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by accident, the German Emperor 
has cut the knot for us. The danger is 
past. We are certain that whatever 
happens we cannot again during this 
war drift irito the old mood of resent- 
ment. The generous instincts of the 
American people are caught up in the 
acts of their Government. Napoleon 
united the German-speaking peoples, 
and we think it probable now that the 
head of the German-speaking peoples 
will reunite the English-speaking peo- 
ples. For our part, we are profoundly 
thankful. The support of America is of 
immeasurable value; but we value it 
not merely in its physical aspect, but 
for its naturalness, its appropriateness, 
its seemliness. The English-speaking 
peoples acting together to save freedom 
and international good faith for the 
world cannot possibly fail. 





MARE LIBERUM. 


You dare to say with perjured lips, 
‘‘We fight to make the ocean free’? 
You, whose black trail of butchered 
ships 
Bestrews the bed of every sea 
Where German submarines have 


wrought 
Their horrors! Have you never 
thought,— 
What you eall freedom, men call 
piracy! 


Unnumbered ghosts that haunt the 
wave 
Where you have murdered, cry you 
down; 
And seamen whom you would not save, 
Weave now in weed-grown depths a 
crown 
Of shame for your imperious head,— 
A dark memorial of the dead,— 
Women and children whom you left 
to drown. 


The Times. 


Nay, not till thieves are set to 
guard 
The gold, and corsairs called to 
keep 
O’er peaceful commerce watch and 
ward, 
And wolves to herd the helpless 
sheep, 


Shall men and women look to thee,— 

Thou ruthless Old Man of the Sea,— 

To safeguard law and freedom on the 
deep! 


In nobler breeds we put our trust: 
The nations in whose sacred lore 
The ‘Ought’ stands out above the 
“Must,” 
And Honor rules in peace and war. 
With these we hold in soul and heart, 
With these we choose our lot and 
part, ~ 
Till Liberty is 
shore. 


safe on sea and 


Henry Van Dyke. 
U. S. Minister at The Hague, 1913-16. 
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‘“‘Red Cross and Iron Cross’’ is 
written in the heat of the conflict and, 
apparently, by an American doctor 
on the war-front. The doctor speaks 
with intense admiration of the French 
and English; but for the Germans he 
has small patience. The reader feels 
that the advertisement on the cover— 
‘‘One of the most fearful and poignant 
indictments of German militarism 
that has ever been uttered by word 
or pen”—is entirely true. The book 
is written in the form of half-fiction, 
a fictional presentation of facts, and 
the method adds dramatic effective- 
ness. It is a powerful book, from a 
heart full of wrath and pity. E. P 
Dutton & Company. 


‘“‘The Way Hearts Go’’ by Laurence 
Hayward, although a North Shore 
romance is not heavy with the North 
Shore atmosphere. Mr. Hayward 
evinces a complete belief in love at first 
sight and its prevailing power over all 
the wiles of fortune and the world. 
- Alfred Dane, just out of Harvard, a 
Boston aristocrat with seemingly all 
the conservatism and reserve belong- 
ing to his type, is suddenly transformed 
by the simple process of being brought 
in contact, for the first time in his life, 
with attractive girls. Through all his 
ignorance of women and their effect 
on the masculine nature, fate, fortune, 
whatever it may be called, safely 
guides him and in the end ‘‘The Way 
Hearts Go” leads all to love and 
happiness. The influence of the 
romantic as contrasted witb the prac- 
tical is without doubt wholesome and 
inspiring. E. P. Dutton & Company. 


‘Henry David Thoreau: A Critical 
Study,’’ by Mark Van Doren, proves 
to be a sifting of the mental and spir- 
itual qualities of the hermit of Walden 
Pond. Mr. Van Doren feels that the 


Thoreau now known to the world is 
largely a figment of the brain of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, an attitudinizer, a 
hermit: who forsook the world and 
hated it, or at least looked down upon 
it from cold philosophical heights. In 
place of this fantastic figure he draws 
@ passionless man, content with soli- 
tude, interested in nature; one, who, 
exceedingly human, attempted to live 
out concretely the teachings -of his 
Master—Emerson. “There is a 
staunch and crackling integrity about 
the man which holds him safe above 
the romantic stupor of self-contem- 
plation,’’ he insists. His conclusions 
are drawn largely from the bulky 
‘Journal’ out of which Thoreau 
drew the matter for all his books. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


A series of studies on the home- 
effects of the European conflict by 
Alfred Ollivant, known and loved as 
the author of ‘‘Bob, Son of Battle”’ is 
called ‘‘The Brown Mare’’ from the 
first study and contains ten sketches 
which take the reader into the heart 
of England during the fight. The 
author feels that ‘‘Les Boches’’ will 
‘‘stamp upon the mind of humanity 
such an impression of loathing and 
despair as Alva and the Inquisition 
have failed to do.’’ This dreadfulness 
of the conflict, of the bomb falling on 
peaceful English villages and slaying 
young girls at school, of the death of 
famous lads and horses in the shambles 
of Europe, of the pathetic, brown 
Hindus in their hospital camps, of the 
unutterable weariness of soul and body 
coming to the nurses and doctors, 
make of the book a thing distinctive, 
apart from the usual book of the war. 
Mr. Ollivant writes with his old-time 
simplicity, ‘‘the laugh that is next the 
tear” being his to command at will. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 
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Mary S. Watts, one of the distin- 
guished novelists of America, ‘is the 
author of ‘‘Three Short Plays.’”’ The 
first, ‘An Ancient Dance,” in two acts, 
is a serious attempt to realize the 
tragedy underlying the fluttery life of 
the smart set. The theme is old—the 
triangle of a man, his. wife, his wife’s 
lover—and is intensified by being set 
into the action of a pantomime in 
which these three take the same parts. 
The pantomime is European and im- 
moral—the reality American and strict- 
ly ethical.. The most ambitious of the 
three, it is by far the weakest. The 
next, ‘Civilization,’ deals with the 
_ same type of people and a love affair 
between one of the girls and a Western 
cowboy—this is exceedingly clever and 
original. A farce, ‘‘The Wearing of the 
Green,’”’ ends the book. A burglary 
and an elopement make up the plot, 
which is eminently amusing. Mrs. 
Watts is past-mistress of crisp dialogue 
and shrewd in her knowledge of char- 
acter. The plays are for the closet 
rather than the professional stage. 
They form a noteworthy addition to 
contemporary dramatic literature. The 
Macmillan Company. 


Robert Frost is a poet with the 
ability to grow in heart and brain. 
His new collection of verses, ‘‘Moun- 
tain Interval” sings again of his 
familiar country ‘‘North of Boston”’ 
and decidedly in the middle of the 
Franconia Notch; but the strain is 
surer than in either of the two pre- 
ceding books and he seems less con- 
scious of the form of his message, more 
intent on saying the thing he has to 
say. Indeed he drops back into the 
old conventions of technique, when 
the spirit moves, and forgets that he 
is a prophet of Vers Libre. The 


breath of the mountains, their green 
summers, their frigid snows—particu- 
larly their winters—are very vivid in 
His sonnets, the Italian 
slight variations, 


these pages. 


sonnet with are 
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human and touching and profound 
This bit will show his moods— 
There’s a patch of snow in a corner 
That I should have guessed 
Was a blow-away paper the rain 
Had brought to rest. 


It is speckled with grime as if 
Small print overspread it, 

The news of a day I’ve forgotten— 
If I ever read it. 


Henry Holt & Company. 


“A Crystal Age” is W. H. Hudson’s 
dream of a new Utopia, a Utopia whose 
distinguishing characteristic is a crys- 
tal clearness of thought and speech, 
vision and understanding, where there 
is an approach to that most beautiful 
conception of heaven, ‘‘For now we see 
through a glass darkly, but then face 
to face.’ With all the beauty of im- 
agery and suggestion of which he is 
master, Mr. Hudson has developed in 
this picture of the land of our hopes 
his conceptions of all the various rela- 
tionships existing in an ideal state of 
society, and of all the problems be- 
longing to any social system, work 
and recreation, food and clothes, re- 
ligion and family life, father and 
mother, sex relationship. To test the 
practicability of his ideas Mr. Hudson 
has used the man Smith who, as one 
may guess, is a type of the matter-of- 
fact average young man. The more 
than intense interest, the fascination 
of the story, lies in following Smith’s 
reactions to the customs and practices 
of “A Crystal Age.’”’ The climax is 
reached in Smith’s reaction to the con- 
ception of love without desire. This 
last conception seems a following out 
of the same idea more mystically ex- 
pressed in “Green Mansions.” ‘A 
Crystal Age” is the expression of Mr. 
Hudson’s love for nature brought to 
its highest point, and whether. the 
reader agrees or not takes nothing 
from the charm and power of the story: 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 








